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“Upward they rise, a dark continuous cloud, 
Of congregated myriads numberless ; 
The rushing of whose wings is as a sound 
Plunged from a mountain summit, or a roar 
Of a broad river headlong in its course, 
Shattering its billows on a snore of rocks.” 
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Editor's Table. 


«> ‘‘ No place like comb,” as the bee 
said to the honey. 

«= The Editor expects to attend the 
Indiana State Convention at Indianap- 
olis, on Tuesday, the 13th inst. 


@ We have added a few extra pages 
to this number of the JoURNAL, forthe 
purpose of giving our Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Implements for the Apiary, 
with prices for 1880. 


In a letter from Glasgow, Scot- 
land, dated Dec. 5th, 1879, Mr. John D. 
Hutchinson remarks that ‘“‘ the ther- 
mometer stands one degree below zero.” 
They are having very cold weather and 
lots of snow in Great Britain. 

& Mr. W. M. Kellogg, Secretary of 
the Western Ill. and Eastern Iowa Bee- 
Keepers’ Society, gives us the following 
as the united report of 12 members for 
the past season: *‘ No. of colonies last 
spring, 855; in the fall, 1051; comb 
honey, 11,311 Ibs.; extracted, 3,924 lbs.; 
wax, 17814 lbs.; average lbs. of honey 
for each, 1,2691¢ ; ditto of wax,15. All 
unite in the opinion that the season was 
the poorest for years.” 


> The bee-keepers of Cortland Co.. 
N. Y., had a preliminary meeting Dec. 
2d, and adjourned to Feb. 3d, for the pur- 
pose of perfecting a county orgsniza- 
tion ; all the bee-keepers of that section 
are requested to attend , 
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New Year’s Greeting. 


The year 1879, with all its joys and 
sorrows, pleasures and pains, toils and 
troubles, has passed away, and we now 
enter upon the new year, 1880, the be- 
ginning of another decade of years. 
How rapidly the days and months and 
years pass alone in the sweeping tide of 
time! The ‘fleeting shadows” warn 
us of our approaching end, and bid us 
to be ready for it. Meanwhile to us is 
appointed the strife and peril of war- 
fare—battling for the right, waging war 
on the errors of the past, and doing our 
share in erecting the temple to be dedi- 
cated to truth, honesty, justice and pro- 
gress. If we shall do our work faith- 
fully and well, we may expect the wel- 
come applaudit of ‘‘ Well Done”! Our 
co-workers in ‘‘ the ages to come” will 
sit in judgment over our labors, and 
their verdict, shorn of all the prejudices 
of the present time, will be based upon 
the just merits of the case. Let our 
work, then, be done faithfully and well, 
and with reference to the ever-advanc- 
ing principles of progressive thought 
and action. 


The BEE JOURNAL, during the past 
year has endeavored to act fearlessly as 
well as faithfully—never losing sight of 
of the interests of producers as well as 
consumers. The past must be the 
guarantee for the future, and if the 
reader thinks it has done aught for his 
or her benefit, let the ‘‘ vote of confi- 
dence” be given in the shape of con- 
tinued exertions for its prosperity. The 
“case” is now all ‘summed up” and 
the reader, is one of the “jury,’’ whose 
verdict, given in language that is unmis- 
takable, will determine its future. 

Our thanks are due to the many 
thousands who have continuously sup- 
ported the Bee Journ Ax for years, and 
we can assure all such that we shall spare 
no pains nor expense to make it still 
more interesting and instructive for 
1880.. Weare greatly encouraged by the 
many who have during the past month 
renewed their subscription, and yet this 
is but ‘* (he promise of the shower ” that 
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is to come during this month. But 
still more encouraging have been the 
unanimous expressions of confidence 
and approval that have accompanied 
these renewals. 

We have girded on anew the armor 
for the contests of 1880, and while mak- 
ing our bow, let us wish one and all of 
our subscribers. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR!”’’ 


> The past season has been one of 
marked prosperity to the country. The 
bountiful harvest coupled with the fail- 
ure of the crops in Europe has greatly, 
increased our prosperity and wealth, as 
well as introdueed a decade of “ good 
times.” Itis true that the honey har- 
vest was light, but with the advance in 
prices for honey we have but little to 
complain of, and have considerable 
cause to take courage. At the Mich. 
Convention held last month, Mr. Hed- 
don said ‘‘ we may look for good prices 
for honey raised during 1880.” Some- 
how or other we also have such an 
“abiding faith” and confidently expect 
a good yield of honey and good prices, 
next season, for the practical and pro- 
gressive apiarist. 


@ Mr. Frank Benton, is about to 
start for Cyprus with Mr. D. A. Jones, 
of Canada, to rear and ship Cyprian 
queens to America ; but before starting 
he has taken an American ‘‘ Queen” to 
his bosom. He was married to Miss 
Hattie Wheeler, of Angelica, N. Y., on 
the 17th ult. The Bez JouRNAL ex- 
tends its complements, and wishes “: the 
happy pair” continued prosperity. We 
suppose the journey to Cyprus is the 
‘wedding tour.” 


> Capt. W. J. Andrews, ex-presi- 
dent of the North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Society, was re-elected last month 
as an Alderman for the City of Colum- 
bia, Tenn., and gave a Banquet on 
Nov. 17th in honor of his re-election. 
This we glean from the Nashville, 
Tenn., daily papers. 
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Apis Americana—the Coming Bee. 


No matter whether we anxiously 
watch for *‘the next progressive step” 
or earnestly desire to discover “ the 
Bee of the Future ’—the “ finger of 
destiny’ points directly to apis Ameri- 
cana as the bee that will “fill the bill” 
of all our expectations. On our late visit 
to Europe, we took some small bottles 
containing drones and workers from the 
apiary of the BEE JOURNAL—not to 
‘astonish the natives,” nor to arouse 
the jealousy of those of foreign climes 
—but to get a frank and free expression 
of opinion concerning them from some 
of the best apiarist of the world. We 
accordingly exhibited them in England 
and Scotland, and with one accord they 
were pronounced by the principal apiar- 
ists there as the most beautiful they 
had ever seen. 

We exhibited them to Mons. Dennler, 
editor of the Alsacian Bienen Zuechter ; 
to Mons. Ed. Bertrand, editor of the 
Bulletin D’ Apiculteur, of Switzerland. 
Both of these gentlemen were delighted 
with them, and said they had never seen 
their equal. 

At Bologna, Italy, we submitted the 
bees to Signor Pietro Pilati and Signor 
Lucio Paglia, two extensive breeders of 
Italian bees for importing to America, 
England, Germany, &c., and both were 
enthusiastic in their praise. 


At Milan, Italy, we exhibited them to 
Count Gaetano Barbo, President of the 
‘“Central Societie d’Apicoltore,” and 
Count Alfonso Visconti de Saliceto, 
editor of L’Apicoltore, the Italian bee 
paper, and they expressed their admira- 
tion of them. Since we were there, 
however, the number of L’Apicoltore 
for October has been received at this 
office and we quote as follows: 

We have had a visit from Signor Newman, editor 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and President of 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ Society, who has 
been especially invited to attend the Austro-Ger- 
man Congress at Prague, Sept. 7-11, 1879. He is a 
man full of sympathy, of medium height, about 40, 
and always cheerful and happy. He has visited the 
editors of the British Bee Journal, of London and 
the L’Apiculleur, of Paris. He had also visited 
Venice, Rome and Florence, reserving Milan for the 
last visit in Italy, with the intention of becoming 


personally acquainted with the representatives of 
our Society of Bee-Culture. From Milan he went to 
visit Signor Gatter, President of the Apiarian So- 
ciety at Vienna. 

Signor Newman exhibited to us some samples of 
American-bred Italian bees obtained by constant 
selection of the best to breed from. ‘They were 
workers and drones the most beautiful we have ever 
seen. Their color was of a splendid light yellow ; 
the rings Of the abdomen were also yellow, with the 
exception of the last, which was blackish, yet the 
sides were yellow. On the corslet, near the junction 
of the abdomen, they were of purer yellow than we 
had ever seen on any other bees. 

The method employed to obtain such splendid 
progeny, Signor Newman said, consisted in the 
selection of the choicest of the best colonies of 
bees—taking them to a locality where there was no 
danger of other bees to interfere, and then to breed 
drones and queens. It is in substance, as we have 
stated it. Careful selection is the method employed 
to obtain such eminent results in the animal and 
vegetable world. We are glad to see similar means 
used by bee-keepers to obtain an improvement in 
the race of bees. Of course amelioration could be 
easily procured here. Since bee-keepers so far 
from us obtain such results by changing the queen, 
we confidently recommend such a practice here, in 
the conviction that in time the apiarists would be 
proud of having followed a method, which costs 
only avery little experience or at least, a little time 
and care, and would preventthem from seeing a 
foreigner howing the prettiest of Italian bees. 


At Vienna, Austria, we showed the 
same bees to Herr Karl Gatter, editor 
of the Austrian bee paper, and to Mr. 
Edward Droy, late editor of the French 
bee paper L’ Apiculture in Bordeaux, and 
both of these gentlemanly critics pro- 
nounced them very superior. 


When at the Austro-German Con- 
gress of Bee-Keepers, at Prague, Bo- 
hemia, we took occasion to show these 
American bred Italians to many of the 
most noted apiarists of both Germany 
and Austria, and without exception 
they were pronounced the most beauti- 
ful bees they had ever examined. 
Among them we may mention the Rev. 
Dr. Dzierzon, the Countess, the widow 
of the late Baron of Berlepsch, the 
Hon. Augustus Schmidt, editor of the 
Bienen-Zeitung, Herr Emiel Hilbert, 
Herr Vogel and many others, whose 
names are ‘* household words ” through- 
out the apicultural world. 


At the various Conventions in our 
country, such questions as the following 
are coming up for discussion: ‘* Can 
Americans breed the best bees? ‘Will 


the coming bee have to be imported ?”’ 
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and ‘** Where shall we look for the best 
race of bees ?” 

Men of advanced, ideas are being 
greatly exercised over these questions. 
They are thinking, pondering, experi- 
menting, planning and testing. Amer- 
icans are never satisfied with present 


attainments—they “‘ reach out after the | 


things that are before” — pressing 
towards their ideal prize, and will never 
rest till itis in their possesion. In the 
question of improvements in the race 
of bees, the grand possibilities are on 
our side. 
have itin their power to dispel all doubt 
and silence all cavil, by patiently and 
carefully selecting their best to breed 
from, until they shall have produced a 
type of bees that will eclipse the best 
Italians of to-day, and be sought for and 
admired throughout the world. 


Mr. Langstroth struck the key-note 

. when he said: ‘‘We want the best 
race of bees, or the best cross in the 
world.” It is yetan open question as to 
what part will be taken by the Cyprian 
race, in producing ‘“‘the coming bee.” A 
‘cross in this direction, and breeding 
in or out the distinctive features and 


propensities, may be “ the next progres- | 
sive step,” or may not; as yet we can- | 


not say. 

Of one thing we are certain, however, 
‘*the bee of the future ” will be the one 
that will gather the most honey, be the 
most prolific, and, at the same time, be 
the most docile, and when produced 
whatever may be its color or markings, 
its name will be Apis Americana! 


Dr. Lewis Knorr, Savanna, (Ga., 
says that the following item has been 
in several papers, and wishes to know 
if it is true: - 

“They now take honey from the hives without risk, 


in Germany, by stunning the bees with electrical 
wires.” 


We have not heard of any such thing 
and have no idea that it is stated cor- 
rectly. We imagine that to use elec- 
tricity in the management of bees would 
be too great arisk. Some experiments 
with ether are described on page 33. 


Our most careful breeders | 


New Arrivals at our Museum. 


We have received for our Museum a 
| nice photographic view of the apiary of 
Mr. J. H. Robertson, of Pewamo,{Mich. 
Mr. R. is a successful apiarist and an 
enterprising man. 

THE PALACE BEE HIVE. 

We have [received from the White 
Manufacturing Co., Madison, Ind., the 
palace bee hive. It is large, and has 
ample {room for storing comb honey. 


No. 1—Showin, side section-holders on topand side 
of brood chamber, each holdin’ ten 514 sections. 


No. 2—Showing 18 frames, for extracted honey, tin 
feeder, and the feeder holder open. 


Among the advantages claimed for it 
are: very large capacity for storing 
honey in sections; being also easily 
adapted to the storing of extracted 
honey, by the removal of the sections 
, and substituting frames for them ; that 
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the hive has controllable entrances ; a 
perfect system of ventilation ; and is so 
arranged that it may be locked up, pre- 
venting interference from theives. 

The two engravings presented here- 
with will serve to illustate its internal 
arrangements, which are thus described 
by the manufactures : 

Fig. 1. Shows it arranged for sections 
having two of the 5% in. section hold- 
ers in position at the side of the brood- 
chamber, and two on top, preparatory to 
placing in position on the other side of 
the brood-chamber; the vacant space to 
the left is supposed to be still packed 
as for winter, assisting in retaining the 
warmth of the brood-chamber for the 
hatching of young bees. When these 
section holders are removed to their 
place, we either put on top of the brood- 
chamber two more, or add the top or 
4¥ in. section holders, one at a time or 
together as we wish, and the flow of 
honey may require. 

Fig. 2. shows the hive arranged for 8 
frames for obtaining extracted honey 
and allows side manipulation. Fig. 2 
shows the “ feeder” and our manner of 
applying feed to the rear and bottom of 
the brood-chamber, a feature, we be- 
lieve to be peculiar alone to our hive. 

Mr. Meyer, the manager, says: ‘‘Al- 
though there were no premiums offered 
on Bee Hives at the Cincinnati Expo- 
sition, the awarding committee con- 
cluded our hive worthy of award and 
have given usa Medal; this we appre- 
ciated more highly than if it had been 
regularly entered for a premium.” 


HONEY EXTRACTORS. 


On page 387 of the JoURNAL for 
September, we gave an extract from 
the London Times, detailing the articles 
exhibited at the Bee and Honey Shows 
at South Kensington, and stated that 
“the first prize was taken by Mr. T. 
W. Cowan, of Horsham, with the Ex- 
press Extractor by means of which, 
the honey on both sides of the comb 
ean be extracted, without touching the 
frames.”’ We purchased this extractor 


and it arrived about a month since and is 
on exhibition in our Museum. It has 
two comb baskets, which wholly sur- 
round the frame of honey; these auto- 
matically reverse the combs, and the 
honey is extracted from both sides 


without taking the combs from the 


machine or even touching them. This 
is entirely a new thing in England, but 
Mr. A. I. Root contrived a machine 
very similar to it, in 1873. Mr. Cowan 
is a progressive gentleman and has in-. 
vented several extractors, &c., and 
Englishmen owe much to his ingenuity 
and skill. 

Mr. W. G. Walton, of Hamilton, 
Canada, has sent us a model of his new 
honey extractor. Thisisalsoa machine 
for extracting both sides without taking 
the frames out of the machine. The 
comb basket has four equal sides and 
the comb of honey is hung by the top- 
bar on a frame, which, when one side is 
emptied of the honey, by touching a 
spring on the top, swings, like a door 
on its hinges, to the other side, and by 
reversing the motion, it is emptied on 
that side also. As this is only a model 
we have been unable to test it, but Mr. 
W. very confidently asserts that it 
‘* works like a charm.” The handling 
of combs is not a very pleasant job, 
usually, and both of these machines 
propose to do away with considerable of 
that work. Mr. Waltoninforms us that 
he is preparing to manufacture and sell 
them during the coming season, quite 
extensively. He exhibited them at the 
Toronto Fair last fall and took orders 
for quite a number. 


From Mr. W. T. Collins, of Jackson- 
ville, Ill., we have a sample of his 
method of marketing comb honey. He 
takes a strip of tar-board 44 inches 
wide and wraps it around each section, 
fastening the ends with tacks, a small 
wire crossing from one side to the other 
at the top and bottom—the former 
serves as a handle to carry it by, the 
latter keeps the section in the wrapper. 
It makes a good protection against 
damage and dirt. 


&@ The annual meeting of the South- 
ern Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held in the city of Battle Creek, 
Mich., Tuesday, Feb. 2d, at 10 a. m. 

B. SALISBURY, Sec’y. 
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The Strength of Unity. 


When in Europe last summer, it was 
with the greatest pleasure that we 
noticed the general good feeling every- 
where exhibited towards America and 
Americans. Nomatter in what country 
we journeyed, the name itself was a pass- 
port not only to respect and honor, but 
also to the friendship of the best citi- 
zens. They listened with combined 
pleasure and astonishment as we ex- 
hibited and described the various im- 
plements used by advanced bee-keepers, 
and the scientific management of the 
apiary adopted by the progressive apiar- 
ists of America. 

The bee papers of all the countries 
gave us unsolicited notices, which had 
they not been, as we considered, in- 
tended to show the esteem in which the 
apiarists of America were held abroad, 
we should have hesitated to publish, 
lest we might be considered egotistical. 
The political papers also caught the in- 
spiration, and,deeming it a fitting oppor- 
tunity to show the state of public feel- 
ing toward our country, joined in the 
chorus. 

However much we may think at the 
outset that all this meant personal popu- 
larity or apistical fraternity, it is not so. 
Its scope is wider, its design broader, 
and its meaning far deeper—especially 
with Englishmen. It meant the desire 
for the unity of the race—the admira- 
tion of the great principles underlying 
the institutions of our civilization. 


Of this we were impressed while 
reading in an English work the __low- 
ing from the pen of the author, H. W. 
Sweney, Esq. Speaking of the Centen- 
nial celebration of American Independ- 
ence, he says: 


The Centennium, was worthily celebrated by 
“ peace and good will to all men.” Itis for England 
and America to set an example for the nations ; the 
100th anniversary (birth-day) of Young America is 
not merely a holiday on one side of the Atlantic, it 
appeals to all who speak the Mother tongue ; it isa 
bell that rings for “the unity of the English-speaking 
world ;” it tells us how we muster in our strength 
eighty millions of Freemen speaking the tongue of 
Shakespeare, of Byron, of Washington Irving, and 
of Longfellow; and asthe cable joins the lands, so 
it should join the hands, and with them the hearts ! 
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Once unite those who speak the English language, 
whether from the Old Country, from the States, the 
Dominion or from Australasia, and the peace cf the 
world is secured ; once agree that “ blood is thicker 
than water” and nothing can ever again separate 
England and America save the Atlantic Ocean. 

Being in London on the 4th of July, 
we heard much that interested us— 
much that exhibited the true feeling of 
brotherhood, which is, as it were, spring- 
ing into life inthat grand d country— 
much that told us of the growing uni- 
tication of the race! We found that 
our dream of the future was literally 
becoming a part of the history of the 
present—that the 4th of July was gradu- 
ally becoming a grand Gala-Day to the 
votaries of Liberty throughout Christen- 
dom—removing it from the political and 
even from its natural birth-place, and 
giving it to the inhabitants of a World 
fighting with the weapons of peace for 
fraternity, unity and liberty. On the 
morning of the 5th of July we were 
astonished to find the following editorial 
in one of the London dailies fully con- 
firming our views, as we had often be- 
fore expressed them : 

The 4th of July was celebrated in London at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, bya banquet. Her Ma- 
jesty’s light guard band, led by Mr. Godfrey, who took 
the band to Boston at the celebrated Gilmore Festi- 
val, furnished the music. This shows how the events 
which led to the anniversary now celebrated huve 
passed into history and can now be discussed by 
the descendents of those who took part in the opera- 
tions, removed from prejudices and all the fierce 
passions transmitted by strife, ending in disruption. 
It is now universally admitted that the side that 
ought to have won, did win; it would have been a 
check in the progress of liberty and civilization had 
King George prevailed. As effects mankind, the 
triumph of the Colonists might well be celebrated 
everywhere, for it made one of those epochs which 
may betermed the stepping-stones of liberty—per- 
haps the last and largest. If it is beneficial to man- 
kind, even England cannot be excluded; indeed there 
are those who are convinced that England would 
have suffered but little less heavily in the defeat of 
the colonists than the colonies themselves. 

At one of the banquets given in our 
honor in Great Britain, the foliowing 
‘** toast” was proposed at the conclusion 
of a very complimentary speech uf wel- 
come: 

“The Hon. Thomas G. Newman, President of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Society and Repre- 
sentative of the progressive apiarists of America.” 


In the light of the above facts, we do 
not now wonder so much at the enthusi- 
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asm created by our response, which was 
substantially as follows : 


Brother Apiarists: I cannot appropiately express 
to you my thanks for the right-royal welcome you 
have given to me. The very complimentary address 
which preceeded the “ toast,” has, 1 fear, so far un- 
nerved me that I shall be hardly able to reply. Iam 
fully sensible of the fact, however, that it is not in- 
tended for me personally, but is accorded to the 
official position I chance to occupy. In behalf, 
therefore, of the great body of apiarists in America, 
whom I have the distinguished honor to represent, 
on this occasion, allow me to again thank you for 
your most cordial and fraternal welcome. 1 accept 
it as gratifying evidence of your good-will towards 
our country and its progressive bee-culturists. 

This enthusiastic assembly gives me a fuller com- 
prehension of the dignity of our mission, the magni- 
tude of the work before us, and the exalted possi- 
bilities that inspire us to fresh zeal and grander 
achievement. Behold, how invention and art and 
science have followed our pursuit—see how exalted 
is the position it now occupies—th result of scien- 
tific management of the “little busy bee.” Indeed 
I feel highly honored to represent so great a country 
as America in your midst, and with you to form a 
part of the onward, sweeping tide of destiny. 

We have but just now ended the first Century of 
our National history, while you can boast of twenty 
centuries filled with deeds of heroism and glory. As 
aresult, your time-honored flag now waves over so 
much of earth's surface that it is said, “the sun 
never sets” on the might of your vast domain. 

In history, it is true, Americais “but a child,” but 
pardon my enthusiasm while I say that, for prodigious 
achievement, itisa Giant! My “bosom swells with 
pride” when [ contemplate the little Atlantic belt, 
composing the thirteen colonies of “a hundred 
years ago” and compare it with the America of to- 
day! See how “the Star of Empire” has spread 
over almost a Continent! The “ Stars and Stripes” 
now “wave in triumph” from the granite hills of 
New England” to “ the Goldon Gate of the Pacific!” 
Our mighty Empire is now bound by bands of steel 
and lines of electric intelligence from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. The civilization and enterprise of 
our sons have bidden the forest to “ blossom like a 
rose”—the broad prairieand limitless plain to “bear 
fruit abundantly” that your teeming millions might 
be fed and made to rejoice! Already the “notes of 
triumph ” burden the air from Ocean to Ocean, and 
very soon the hills and valleys, prairies and forests, 
villages and cities will unite in “ the swelling chorus” 
of the grand anthem sung by a World over the mar- 
riage of the Nations, the birth of the New Era, and 
the complete unification of the race. 


We can now see that we had touched 
a cord which vibrates in all the breasts 
of the progressive spirits of Europe as 
well as America. 

We point with great satisfaction to 
the fact that progressive apiarists, the 
world over, are feeling that their inter- 
ests are one, and that we are all a band 
of brothers. 

As evidence of the existence of this 
fraternal feeling, on the European 


Continent as well as in Britain, we re- 
fer to the following letter from the 
President and Secretary of the Swiss 
Society of Apiculture, with whom we 
visited several apiaries and spent a 
most enjoyable time : 


Nyon, Switzerland, Sept. 5, 1879. 
s the Hon. Thomas G. Newman, President of the 
ssociation of Apicultwre of North A rica and 

Bar of the American Bee Journal, Chicago, LU: 
DEAR SIrR— 

We have the honor to inform you, that, in order 
to show their appreciation of the very valuable ser- 
vices you have rendered to Apiculture, the Societe 
Romande @ Apiculteur have at their General Assem- 
bly on August 2ist 1879, unanimously elected you to 
an honorary membership of their said Society. 

We take this occasion, Sir, to offer you our hearty 
thanks for the honor you have shown us, by attend- 
ing our Assembly. You were, indeed, a very wel- 
come guest among us, and ardently did we press the 
friendly hand, which through you, the Apiarists of 
North America extended to us across the Ocean. 
We assure you that we will do all we can to maintain 
and cultivate the friendly relations, which were 


‘through you established between us. 


We sincerely pray for your safe arrival among 
your own people, and we assure you, Sir that we 
fully appreciate your distinguished visit. 

For the Societie R de @' Apieulteur, 

DU RIBEANCOURT, President. 

ED. Secreta ry. 


As a further evidence of this state of 
feeling, we present the following letter 
from Mons. Dennler, editor of the 
Alsacian Bienen-Zuechter, whom we met 
in London and afterwards at his home: 


Enzheim, Germany, Nov. 10, 1879. 
My DEAR MR. NEWMAN: 

How quickly time flies! Three months have al- 
ready elapsed since I enjoyed the honor of your 
visit at Enzheim, 1 have read with great interest 
the reports of your long European tour, published 
in your JOURNAL, and how well you was received by 
all the bee-keepers of the various countries through 
which you traveled. 1am quite anxious to see your 
report of the American Convention, at Chicago, 
which no doubt has made its appearance in your 
JOURNAL by this time. The European Bee-keepers 
were quite enchanted by your presence in Prague. 
All the journals devoted to bee-keeping in Germany 
and Austria have made mention of your visit. 

Your German book: “ Bee-Culture ; or Successful 
Management of the Apiary,” which you left me asa 
keepsake, is well written and deserves a large cir- 
culation among us. C. DENNLER. 


This article is already much longer 
than we intended, and we will let it 
close with the following letter from the 
Rev. L’Abbe L. DuBois, a prominent 
clergyman of France, and an enthusi- 
astic apiarist : 

LaMalmaison, France, Nov. 28, 1879. 

HONORED Str—You have now returned from your 


voyage and will have come to the conclusion, from 
what you have observed in France, that bee-culture 
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in that country takes a back seat. Germany and Italy 
are far ahead of us; England,too, stands above us ; 
but all these countries take a secondary rank when 
compared with the bee-culture of America, and we 
Frenchmen march last in the line. The majority of 
bee-keepers not only stick to the old fogy treatment, 
but they also exert themselves when possible, to 
hand this treatment down in its purity to posterity. 

A certain number of bee-keepers have never- 
theless listened to the admonishing voice of ad- 
vancement, and their examples have ulready begun 
to bear fruit. Relative to this, the establishment of 
Mr. Todd, near Paris, deserves above all others to be 
favorably noticed, the more so, as the progress we 
have thus far made, had its basis only in the work of 
Mr. Bastian, which of itself is not sufficient. What 
we most need are works like the “ Manual of the 
Apiary” by Prof. Cook, and your inestimable 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

I cannot conclude without expressing to you my 
heartfelt thanks for the kind wish that appeared in 
your October number,in regard tome. I should have 
felt myself greatly honored by your visit. 

The present year was discouraging to bee-keepers ; 
the bees starved and all the coionies had to be fed, 
after haying been reduced to one-third and in many 
instances to one-fourth of their numbers. I hope 
next year will be more favorable. 

L/ABBE L, DUBOIs. 


' We are exceedingly well satistied that 
there is a growing desire among the 
apiarists of the whole world to co- 
operate with one another, and that each 
will perform his part in the great work 
of progress, and gather in his share of 
golden sheaves from the waving harvest. 


To any one who will send us copies 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
July to November, 1866, inclusive, we 
will send the JouRNAL for one’ year. 
Send them by mail, and write us a pos- 
tal card giving your name and address, 
and we will send the JouRNAL either to 
your own or any other address for one 
year. We will also pay 10 cents each 
for the following numbers: Jan., Feb. 
and March, 1868, and Jan., Feb., Aug. 
and Oct., 1877. 


@ We intended to have used paper 
during this year, very slightly tinted, 
and of good quality, but we are sorry to 
say that our paper makers have disap- 
pointed us. We ordered the paper for 
this Volume two months ago, but on 
account of the rush of orders it has not 
yet come to hand, and we were obliged 
to use an inferior article. 


in time for our issue for February. 


We expect it: 


t The Western Rural of a late date 
has the following concerning a corres- 
pondent’s experience with Mrs. Lizzie 
Cotton. He says: 


I saw her advertisement in the Farm 
Journal and as my health is very poor I 
thought, perhaps, I could get rich keep- 
ing bees, if I could make fifty dollars 
from every colony of bees. So I sent 
her (or him) six dollars. She acknowl- 
edge the receipt of it and said she had 
so many orders that she could not fill 
mine then, but would let me know be- 
fore she sent it. I waited two months 
and then wrote to her. She replied by 
— eard, saying she would send the 

ives the 15th of February. Thenina 
couple of days 1 got another saying she 
would start the hive to-morrow, but I 
never got the hive, and I think that she 
is a big fraud. 3.5 

Gibson City, Ill. 


.S. B. 


Hard wood manufactured from wheat 
straw is one of the latest things out. 
Mr. R. C. Taylor, of N. C., has sent us 
the following clipping from a scientific 
paper, descriptive of it: 


A process has been devised for mak- 
ing wood out of common wheat straw, 
the method being described as follows: 
Ordinary straw board is taken, such as is 
usually manufactured at any paper mill, 
and as many sheets are used as are re- 

uired to make the thickness of wood 

esired. These sheets are passed 
through a chemical solution which 
softens up the fibre and completely 
saturates it. The whole is then passed 
through a succession of rollers, dried 
and hardened during the passage, as 
well as polished, by which treatment it 
comes out of the other end of the 
machine in the character of hard, dry 
wood, ready for any of the ordinary 
uses. In addition to this, it is claimed 
that the chemical properties, hardening 
in the fibre, entirely prevents water- 
soaking, and renders the wood com- 
bustible only in a very hot fire. 


Mr. Taylor suggests that it might be 
made available in the manufacture of 
bee-hives, &c. Perhaps so, yet we fear 
it would prove too heavy and otherwise 


-inconvenient for use in the apiary ; be- 


sides it has no advantages over pine. 


& We have a few copies of the first 


_ edition of Cook’s Manual, which we 
will sell at 30 cents each. 
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Dunham Comb Foundation Machine. 


We have received at our Museum one 
of these popular machines. We neg- 
lected to notice its arrival before, 
though it came in time to be examined 
at the National Convention. As a re- 
sult orders for 12 machines were received 
during the week of the Convention. 
This machine makes foundation with 
high side walls, and while we do not 


wish to say anything against any other 
machine, our own experience is that 
bees will work out the cells on this kind 
of comb foundation before that of any 
other, even when strips of each are put 
side by side in the same frame. 


g@ At the Convention of Bee-Keep- 
ers held in Edmonton, Ky., (a report of 
which may be found on another page) 
it was decided to organize a State Con- 
vention next year. Bee-keeping is on 
the increase in that State, and a great 
many intelligent men are taking an in- 
terest in the business. This is a step 
in the right direction. Every State 
should have such an organization, and 
the State Vice Presidents of the Na- 
tional Association we hope, will see to 
it that such are formed at an early day. 
To be successful we must have organ- 
ized efforts. The Vice Presidents, too, 
must see that Bee and Honey Shows 
are inaugurated in every State, so that 
those who produce honey for the mar- 


ket may be induced to produce it in the 
most marketable shape; for the old 
slip-shod manner of production must 
pass away, while the new methods and 
new ideas of practical management 
will take the place of the old and 
undersirable methods. 


«@ The Mount Pleasant, Iowa, Free 
Press speaking of the Rev. O. Clute’s 
lecture before the Bee Association in 
that city last fall, says: 


There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, and 
there is also a pleasure in hearing a pleasant speaker 
when he is so filled with his subject and familiar 
with all its phases and details, and has such a mas- 
tery of language that his subject unrolls before you 
like a series of illustrated maps ; as all who were so 
fortunate as to hear Rev. O. Clute’s lecture before 
the Bee Association on Saturday evening last, will 
bear witness. 


**Too Much Honey ” was the cry only 
a few months ago; now it is the oppo- 
site of this! Then, a bee-keeper wrote 
as follows: ‘‘I do not know but so 
much honey will be produced that it 
will not be worth raising.” Now the 
cry is for more honey! Before the win- 
ter is over, there will probably not be a 
pound to be obtained at any price. 
Europe is stretching out her hands to 
us across old Atlantic’s billows, and 
crying ‘“‘ More, more; give us more!” 
The low prices of the past few months 
have encouraged thousands to “ eat 
honey,” as advised by Solomon of old, 
and the demand is steadily increasing. 

The present advance in prices and the 
short crop will retard the consumption 
a trifle, but it will be only of short 
duration. Not one in ahundred is now 
eating honey that will do so, within a 
few years. The prices may be some- 
what lower but the demand will be 
good, and we hope that next years’ crop 
will be plentiful, that the prices may be 
somewhat lower than now, so that those 
who have learned to eat honey during 
the past year or so, may feel as though 
they could afford to continue to use it 
unsparingly. ‘‘ Too much honey pro- 
duced !”—not at all! Markets yet un- 
developed would take ten times as 
much as is now produced. 
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Glucose for Adulteration. 


DEAR EpDITOR.—Have you seen the 
article in a recent No. of the Chicago 
Tribune, entitled ‘‘ Manufacture of 
Glucose from Corn?” It seems you 
have an extensive manufactory of it in 
Chicago, and that it is used to an enor- 
mous extent, for the adulteration of 
California honey for exportation, etc. 
Think of one house only, using in 1878, 
five millions of bushels of corn in its 
manufacture. Bee-keepers have no ob- 
jection to their making as much of the 
article as they please. What we object 
to, is the lying and rascality implied in 
selling it under a false name for an 
article that costs twice or three times 
asmuch. Bee-keepers are now suffici- 
ently numerous and have influence 
enough to put a check to this fraud, if 
they choose to use their power, and 
they will be forced to act in self defense. 

C. W. TAYLOR. 


We have seen it, and also the item in 
Gleanings for December page 474, where 
Novice says: ‘ Grape sugar, so bitterly 
persecuted and misrepresented has 
now taken its place among the legiti- 
mate products of our indian corn, and 
its manufacture has become a great in- 
dustry, benefitting many classes of 
people.” We are sorry that Novice 
should see fit to give it all this praise, 
and carefully conceal the fact that one 
of its main uses is to adulterate honey 
and thus cheat the public and damage 
bee-keepers. 

From the article of the Chicago 
Tribune we extract the following : 


Manufacture of Glucose from Corn. 


The extent to which the manufacture of 
zlucose syrup from corn has reached, would 
astonish the country if fully known. We 
are not prepared to give figures indicatin 
the totality to which this business has al- 
ready reached. in fact, the business is at 
present mainly carried on under a kind of 
secrecy, the profits being immense, and the 
— produced being used, but not avow- 

1. It is sold as was proven before the 
Congressional! Investigating Committees, in 
immense quantities to sugar-refiners. 

2. Tt is sold to all manufacturers of so- 
ealled syrups represented as made from 
pure sugar. 

3. It is sold in immense quantities to 
manufacturers of candy and al! other forms 
of confectionery ; instead of buying sugar 
largely made from glucose, they now buy 
the ygiucose itself and make their wares 
direct from it. 

4. It is sold extensively to be mixed with 


California honey, it assimilating in color 
and in other respects with that article. It 
is mixed in the proportion of at least one 
gallon of glucose to one of honey, and the 
combined product is now not only sold to 
consumers as honey, but is also exported to 
Europe, where on account of its cheapness 
as well as its flavor and other qualities, it is 
an increasing market. 

5. Itis used in the East in the manufac- 
ture of sweet wines aud in all liquors re- 
quiring syrups. 

In naming these purposes to which glucose 
is applied, we do not mean to say that it is 
confined to such uses ; of course, it enters 
into all other productions of which sugar is 
a constituent. 

The extent to which corn is used for the 
manufacture of glucose, which manufacture 
is only in its infancy, may be judged when 
itis known that the consumption of corn 
for this purpose during 1878 by the one es- 
tablishment to which we referred, was 5,- 
000,000 of bushels. For a time the trade was 
confined to a few hands, in New York, but 
the patent process has been sold to others, 
and at least one large establishment is in 
operation at Buffalo, another in St. Louis, 
and a third in Chicago—the latter having 
been put in operation quite recently..... 

This industry presents the rather strange 
phenomenon of manufacturing annually 
the equivalent of many millions of pounds 
of sugar, involving the employment of 
large capital, with machinery, consuming 
millions of bushels of corn, and yet the 
whole business is carried on with as much 
secrecy as attends the illicit distillation of 
spirits. No purchaser is willing to avow 
that he purchases the article; both seller 
and purchaser avoid publicity. The pur- 
chaser of glucose sells it to his customers 
under different names at ten times its origi- 
nal cost, and the consumers are paying 
several hundred — cent. profit on all com- 
modities of which sugar or sugar syrup is 
suppose to be the essential ingredient..... 


As Mr. Taylor remarks, the fraud is 
in selling the article as “‘ honey,” and as 
‘“*syrup,” calling it by these names, and 
thus reaping a profit, unjustly and 
fraudulently of 50 to 75 per cent. on 
this adulterated “honey,” or ‘‘ syrup” 
put upon the market. 

Let every bee-keeper take this mat- 
ter in hand and write to the Member of 
Congress from his district, and demand 
his influence and vote for the law against 
adulteration of food, when it shall again 
be brought before Congress. Immediate 
action is necessary, in order to secure 
the passage of the law. 


The Bee-Keeper, is the title of a new 
paper started in London, England. It 
presents a very creditable appearance. 
It is well edited and nicely printed. 
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Advantages of Bees. 


In its Jahresbericht for 1878, the 
Bienenwirthschaftliche Hanptverein 
im Konigreiche Sachsen,” publishes 
the following highly interesting statis- 
cal data referring to the indirect utility 
of bees: ‘ It has ever been one of the 
objects of all apicultural societies to 
prove the great importance of bees to 
agriculture generally. It appears that 
the Society named possesses 17,000 
hives from each of which 10,000 bees fly 
out daily, which represents a total of 170 
millions of bees. If we suppose that 
each bee undertakes but four journeys 
per day, and that this takes place only 
on 100 days out of the 365, then we ob- 
tain a yearly total of 68,000 millions of 
bee-journeys. It is not too much to 
suppose that 50 flowers are visited on 
each journey, and we are certainly 
justified in supposing that 5 out of these 
50 are fertilized; then we get a grand 
total of 340,000 millions of fertilized 
flowers Ft gow Let the value of fer- 
tilizing 5,000 blossoms be but 1 pfenni 
(or 000 for 25 cents), then the wor 
done by bees of the Society represent a 
value of 68 million pfennigs, or $170,- 

°000. Its results from these calcula- 
tions that each hive benefits agriculture 
to the amount of $10.00 annually, a 
value hitherto totally overlooked.” 


The fertilization of plants by the bees 
presents a very interesting field for 
study. But for the oft-repeated visits 
of the bees, myriads of beautiful flow- 
ers would in a short time cease to bloom 
—aye, and cease to live also! Many 
plants absolutely require the visits of 
bees or other insects to remove their 
pollen-masses, and thus to fertilize them. 
Hence Darwin wisely remarks, when 
speaking of clover and heart’s-ease: 
“* No bees, noseed ; no seed, no increase 
_of the flower. The more visits from the 
bees, the more seeds from the flower; 
the more seeds from the flower, the 
more flowers from the seeds.” Dar- 
win mentions the following experiment: 
‘* Twenty heads of white clover, visited 
by bees, produced 2,990 seeds; while 
twenty heads so protected that bees 
could not visit them, produced not one 
seed.”” Thus is infinite Wisdom dis- 
played by Nature on every hand! 
Nothing is created in vain ; each has its 
proper sphere, and each its appropriate 
work to perform. 


Mr. A. J. King, of New York, editor 
of the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, thus gives 
his opinion of the late meeting of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Society, 
held in this city. 

Never before was a meeting of this 
Association held in Chicago, and as Mr. 
King characterizes this one as “‘ the best 
one ever held in this country,” we have 
reasons to feel proud, and hope western 
and southern bee-keepers will feel 
interested enough in the next meeting 
to make it even an improvement over 
the last one. It can be done, and it 
ought to be done! Mr. King says: 


The Chicago convention was, in many 
respects the hest ever held in this 
country. Such"unanimity and general 
good feeling, with the intelligent dis- 
cussion of a wide range of subjects. 
rendered it indeed and in truth a “ fea 
of reason and flow of soul,” and we can- 
not but believe that the two or three 
hundred persons, who participated in 
this feast, feel that it was money and 
time profitably expended. This desir- 
able condition of things was largely due 
to the efficiency of the officers of the 
Association, all of whom, save the 
Treasurer and a few Vice Presidents 
who were absent, were unanimously 
re-elected. 

We renewed some old acquaintances 
and formed many new ones. The good 
impressions, formed by correspondence, 
were confirmed and deepened on per- 
sonal acquaintance. 

While at we the hos- 

itality of our old friend, Thomas G. 
N ewman, Esq., President of the Asso- 
ciation, and we shall not soon forget the 
kind and genial manner in which we 
were received a” his family, whom we 
met for the first time on this occasion. 

Take it ‘‘all in all” the Convention 
was a “‘ grand success,” and did work of . 

rmanent value to thescience of apicul- 
ure. The valuable essays read at the 
Convention cover nearly the entire 
— of practical and scientific bee- 

eeping, and will — at the appro- 
priate time in our columns. 


é@ San Diego Union says that during 
November Mr. Maxfield’s apiary, on 
the east of San Mignel mountain, was 
swept away by the forest fires that 
a in that vicinity. He is reported 
to have lost 70 colonies of bees, in addi- 
tion to the buildings, etc.,on the ranch. 
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Correspondence. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Death of the Rev. William C. Cotton. 
WM. CARR. 


This good old veteran Bee-master was 
born in 1814 and died on June 22d, 1879. 
Mr. Cotton was the eldest son of the 
late Mr. W. Cotton, some time Gover- 
nor of the Bank of England. He was 
formerly studentof Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, and Newcastle scholar. He was 
through life an ardent bee-keeper, and 
by his writings and personal example 
did much to popularize the science of 
apiculture. 1en quite a boy his 
father read to him a translation of 
Virgil’s fourth Georgic on Bees, and 
the next morning, he ied to carry out 
Virgil’s instructions hoW to geta swarm 
of bees, so tried to bribe his father’s 
farming man, by ergy ne him, a 
small taste of his first honey, if he 
would kill a two-year old bull-calf, so 
that from the maggots when it decom- 

sed, he could get a swarm of bees; 

is father hearing of his son’s wish to 
kill the stock, procured for him his first 
swarm of bees. 

In 1833, the Oxford Apiarian Society 
was formed through the exertions of 
Mr. Cotton, who undertook the duties 
of Secretary. In 1838 he wrote two *‘short 
and simple letters to Cottagers, from a 
Bee Preserver.”” Twenty-four thousand 
copies of these letters were published. 

n 1842 he produced the well-known 
work entitled ‘‘ My Bee Book,” which 
not only treated of the best modes of 
management of bees at that time in all 
parts of the world, but which also in- 
cluded several rare treatises of former 
English apiarists, on the economy and 
practical management of bees. 

In 1841 Mr. Cotton became domestic 
chaplain to the late Bishop of New 
Zealand, Dr. Selwyn, with whom he 
embarked on board the Tomatin at 
Plymouth, on the 26th of December of 
that year. On the voyage out, and sub- 
sequently, Mr. Cotton rendered the 
Bishop much assistance in translating 
the Bible into the native tongue. Mr. 
Cotton took with him four colonies of 
bees, and many marvellous stories are 
told of his mastery over his favorites 
on ship-board. He was very successful 
in the introduction of the cultivation of 


in his adopted country: 


and in 1848 he produced his ‘“* Manual 

for New Zealand Bee-Keepers,” pub- 

lished at Wellington, New Zealand. 
Before the introduction of the honey- 


bee into New Zealand, they had to send 
over to England ery year for the 
white clover seed (Trifolium repens) as 
it did not seed freely there, but by the 
agency of the bees they are now able to 
export it. New Zealand is such a good 
country for bees, that Mr. Cotton told 
me one colony had increased to twenty- 
six in one year. The natives call the 
bee, the white man’s fly. 

After his return to England, Mr. 
Cotton was presented in 1857, to the 
Vicarage of Frodsham, Cheshire. I 
made his acquaintance on August 29th, 
1868, and we kept up the correspondence 
to the last year of his life. He was a 
very kind, generous man, and capital 
company. n the third day of June 
1869, he was watching my bees in the 
Unicomb hive, when I happened to say 
to him, ‘‘you see the queen, always 
turns her body so that her head is below 
the horizontal line, when laying an 
egg.”’ He exclaimed, does she? I 
said! there she is again turning her 
body so that her head is below the 
horizontal line. After watching the 
queen lay a number of eggs, he said, I 
have represented the queen laying with 
her head upwards in ‘* My Bee Book,” 
but in the next edition I will turn the 
plate the bottom side upwards, when it 
will be all right. The Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth and others have copied this 
plate out of Mr. Cotton’s Bee Book, 
and have all made the same mistake. 


In 1872 Mr. Cotton published a most 
amusing work entitled ‘ Buzz-a-Buzz, 
or The Bees done freely into English,” by 
the author of My Bee Book, from the 
German of Wilhelm Busch. It is 
written in rhyme, profusely illustrated, 
and as the author says in his preface, 
‘*The verses were written up to the 
pictures, rather than translated from 
he German Text.” It is a most amus- 
ing production, and there is much truth 
lying hid under the comical stories, and 
still more in the illustrations, and the 
notes which are appended may be found 
useful even by scientific bee-masters ; - 
and any one who saw the honest, burly, 
English form of the author, in his guaint 
bleuse at the first show of the British 
Bee-Keepers’ Association at the Crystal 
Palace in 1874, will read Buzz-a-Buzz 
with redoubled delight. 

Mr. Cotton, to the end of his life, re- 
tained his love for the fascinating study 
of his youth. He took a great interest 
in the establishment of the British 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, became one 
of its first Vice Presidents, and was 
one of the judges at its first show. 
Though in issuing his Letters to Cottagers, 
he designated himself a ‘*‘ Conservative 
Bee-keeper,”’ he was ready when con- 
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vinced of the superiority of the ‘‘ more 
excellent way,” to cast on one side the 
mode of management of his early days, 
and to advance—foot to foot, and shoul- 
der to shoulder—with the most expert 
of bee-masters. The late Mr. Cotton 
was the elder brother of Lord Justice 
Cotton, and died a bachelor. 

Newton Heath Apiary, Near Man- 
chester, England. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Ladies and the National Association. 


MRS. L. HARRISON. 


The following letter was sent to me 
through the courtesy of the Editor of 
the BEE JOURNAL: 


Fincastle, Ind., Dec. 9, 1879. 
Reading a letter from a lady bee- 
keeper in the BEE JOURNAL for Decem- 
ber, whose name was not given, I ad- 
dress this to you through the BEE 
JOURNAL Office. It is a subject over 
which I have exercised many thoughts. 
I admire yourreproof of the gentlemen 
for their course towards the ladies who 
attended the late National Convention, 
in search of information. Perhaps those 
timid ones you complain of, felt some 
delicacy in frankly discussing all sub- 
jects connected with bee-culture in the 
presence of the fair sex. However, we 
are aware, all persons having the man- 
agement of bees, should have a proper 
knowledge of all things connected with 
apiculture. Consequently, would it not 
be more appropriate for ladies to form 
an Association among themselves. 
They could discuss subjects of import- 
ance, and learn to think and act for 
themselves accomplishing more than 
under the present system. There are 
quite a number in the business and 
many competent to teach if they would 
unite. Some say that it is not suitable 
for ladies to engage in, as they cannot 
rform all the requirements. 1 think 
georges A when made a profession. 
If not able to do the heavy work she 
could get assistance; this would give 
healthy employment to idle women, and 
‘‘in union there is strength.” I am 
sure, I feel amply paid for all labor and 
capital invested; we have managed all 
the time to keep at top prices, selling 
our surplus comb-honey readily at 20 to 
25c. per pound, without any effort on 
our part, except to have it put up in 
neat and attractive shape. 
MARY BROTHERS. 


I differ with the writer, as to the 
desirableness of forming an Associa- 
tion, composed entirely of ladies. I 


always thought that the Lord knew 
what was best when he said, ‘‘ it is not 
good for the man to be alone.” As our 
country should know no North or 
South, so should bee-keepers as such, 
be treated equally, without reference to 
sex. At the late meeting in Chicago, 
there were bee-keepers all the way from 
Canada to Texas, and it was none too 
large. We can learn bee-culture theo- 
estes at our homes, by studying the 
books that have been published, and the 
‘* Monthlies”’ keep us posted on any 
improvements that are being made. 
We can read at our leisure the essays 
and discussions that take place in the 
Conventions ; but our object in attend- 
ing is to becomeacquainted with promi- 
nent bee-keepers personally, meeting 
them in a social way. 
Peoria, Il., Dec. 16, 1879. 


For the American Bee Journal 


Wintering—Dysentery, &c. 


W. A. HORTON. 


I beg leave to offer an objection to an 
idea expressed in Mr. Doolittie’s article 
in the December number, in regard to 
the so-called dysentery ——— ees. 

He takes the position that long con- 
finement is the cause, and asks the 

uestion: ‘* Do we see the bees soiling 
their combs and hives at any other 
times, except after a long continued 
confinement?” I, for one, answer, 
Yes! A few of my colonies (very weak 
of course and which I had not put up 
for winter) had not been confined to 
their hives more than a month when 
they commenced soiling the insides of 
their hives, soon after the first cold snap 
in November. The experience I have 
had in bee-keeping in northern Indiana, 
teaches me that severe cold is as much 
the cause of the trouble as long confine- 
ment; but the two combined, i.e. long 
confinement and severe cold produce 
the mischief. 

I have tried but four ways of winter- 
ing bees, six years out of doors, without 
ees eight years in the cellar; 
wo years in a bee house, with walls 13 
inches thick, filled in with sawdust; 
and the last four years in outer cases 
with 5 inches of chaff all around and 
underneath, with coffee sacks filled 
with chaff and laid on the top of the 
hives, after the honey boards were taken 
off; the ‘boxes were then covered to 
keep out rain and snow. If my75 colo- 
nies come out in good condition (except 
a few that will be queenless, &c.) I ex- 
pect to throw up my hat and shout for 
chaff for winter and summer. 
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Our nearest neighbor lost 25 out of 28 


colonies, last winter. They stood on 
their summer stands with corn fodder 
around, but not in front, and the upper 
story filled with straw. Since the adop- 
tion of chaff-packing my bees have 
come out all right every spring, except 
as above mentioned. 
Allen, Ind., Dec. 16, 1879. 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Fertilizatiow in Confinement, &c. 


R. M. ARGO. 


I rejoice to see the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL keep up its good reputation, 
and improve for the better each year. 

We have just passed through one of 
the worst honey seasons in this section 
Ihave experienced since 1868. This has 
been general throughout the country, 
and almost a total failure in California. 
Last year was also a tolerably 
honey season in this section, and I have 
observed that, as a general rule, a good 
honey flow always follows two poor 
ones. It is said that good corn years 
are always bad honey years, and the 
season just past would seem to confirm 
this assertion, for, notwithstanding the 
ares drought this year, I never saw a 

tter corn crop. 

I see from the report of the National 
Convention, that Prof. J. Hasbrouck 
has succeeded in his experiments with 
fertilization of the queen in confine- 
ment. Among the various modes in 
which I experimented, one was very 
near like the one he succeeded with, the 
only difference being that I used a large 
store box,instead of a barrel. If I live, 
I shall try his plan again next season ; 
but I fear, if I cc the plain truth for 
the JoURNAL will have to write 
failed ! Should I be so fortunate as to 
succeed, I will send out queens that I 
desire to have tested as to markings, 
fertility and honey-gathering qualities 
with any in the United States. I said, 
in a former communication, that the 
man whodiscovered a safe and practical 
method to fertilize queens in confine- 
ment with select drones, should have 
one dollar given him by every queen- 
breeder in the country, no matter how 
greatthe number. [repeat what I then 
said, but am not ready to pay my pro- 
portion till I am satisfied from actual 
experience that it isasuccess. I donot 
mean to say that Prof. Hasbrouck is 
mistaken, but I do mean to say, that as 
I took the word of over 200 (or perhaps 
500) a few years ago that they had suc- 
ceeded, I never will take any evidence 
but my eyesight. 


The weather to this day has been the 
mildest I have seen for many years, and 
should it continue, the bees will winter 
splendidly. But it may turn out as it 
frequently does here, that our winter is 
in March and April. 

I have said in former articles that an 
average colony of bees could winter 
from October till the middle of February 
or the first of March, on 5 lbs. of honey. 
I have frequently proven this true, and 
have wintered many a colony on from 10 
to 15 Ibs., and thought it was a good plan 
not to winter on more than 18 or 20 lbs., 
for fear of having too much honey in the 
way. But none of us will ever be too 
old to learn from experience. I now 
think it better to leave 30 or 35 lbs. ina 
10-frame Langstroth hive, if you want 
them to come out very strong in the 
spring and be ready: for the harvest. I 
believe I may safely say, that not 1 
colony in 20, wintered on say about 15 
lbs.. will be ready until the season is 
about half through, unless fed regularly 
in the spring, and that is very trouble- 
some. I have worked with neighboring 
bees every spring,and I find that except 
with worn out or unfertile queens, such 
colonies as had an abundance of honey 
came out the strongest. If they have 
an abundance of honey early in the 
spring, feeding is simply useless. [used 
to think vans owgeonan I do not deny that 
some colonies can have too much in Oc- 
tober to give the bees room to cluster 
out of sealed combs, and that there can 
be too much in the way in the 7; 
allow the queen room to spread her 
brood-nest; but these cases are very 
rare, and where they do occur we have 
only to exchange a few empty frames 
for full ones. 

Bees wintered on little honey know by 
instinct their condition, and will not 
begin to breed till very late in the spring; 
while those colonies that have an abun- 
dance will begin in January, and fre- 
quently in the first week if the weather 
is moderate. Those who have time and 
patience to feed regularly in the spring, 
can afford to winter on from 15 to 20 lbs. 

Lowell, Ky., Dec. 17, 1879. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


How I Prepare my Bees for Winter. 


H. S. HACKMAN. 


As soon as practical after taking off 
the surplus boxes or sections, I fill the 
cap with clean, dry, oak leaves, held in 
by tacking over them a piece of bur- 


oo I then put the cap over the frames. 
hen cold weather comes I see that 
the bees are supplied with clean stores 


: 


and pack for winter. They are in rows 
about 2 feet apart on a low platform. 
I drive stakes on the north side, 10 
inches from the hives, and on the south 
side about 4 inches. I make a passage 
for the entrance through the packing, 
and set up boards and pack with dry 
leaves from the timber; oak leaves are 
the best. Pack solid all around and 
cover with boards to protect from the 
rain. I use leaves because they kee 
out more cold than any other material. 
I would rather have 4 inches of leaves 
than 12 inches of straw. 

I wintered 12 colonies in 1877-8, with- 
out loss ; last spring my bees came out 
as bright as gold, not a particle of dis- 
ease among them, there was no frost or 
moisture in the hives during the winter. 
My bees came out better than any in 
this locality. 

I lost 12 out of 69, not however by bad 
wintering: Three were small nuclei 
and starved ; 2 were queenless colonies 
made so when extracting, and 7 were 
murdered and robbed by other bees, 
by my own fault, for not contracting the 
entrances in time. 

My method involves, considerable 
trouble and work; but bees packed in 
this way are so comfortable in cold 
weather that they do not feel the sudden 
changes, and only fly when it is suffi- 
-ciently warm for them to return. 

Peru, Ill., Dec. 15, 1879. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Notes from Missouri. 


LEE EMERICK. 


On the western border of Missouri, 
pepe Kansas, is situated the large 
and fertile county of Cass, noted for its 
rich prairies, fine timber and beautiful 
landscapes, Dotting the prairies here 
and there are picturesque mounds, from 
the tops of which may be obtained 
grand views of winding streams and 
charming valleys, studded with neat 
farm houses. The soil is productive 
and produces all fruits and grains com- 
mon to this latitude, but wheat, corn 
and flax are the staple grain products. 
Much attention is also paid to stock- 
raising, principally cattle and hogs. 

Bees usually do well, and many colo- 
nies are kept in our villages and scat- 
tered among the farmers; but there is 
only one or two in the county that 
makes apiculture a specialty. The 
Langstroth hive is generally used, and 
a good many Italian bees have been in- 
troduced. The bee-keepers are usually 


up with the times, and obtain the latest 
improvements. 


Much credit for the 


interest felt here in apiculture is due to 
Thos. Wharry, who first introduced the 
Langstroth hive and Italian bees in this 


region. He was an enthusiast. He 
loved the bees, and never became tired 
of giving information to those seeking 
a knowledge of bee-keeping. He de- 
served success, but his aplary was much 
depleted by a severe winter, and soon 
after that his wife died and he, with his 
little boy, went to Texas. But the 
interest he aroused still survives. 


The honey crop this year is a failure. 
There is no surplus and many colonies 
will perish from starvation before the 
spring flowers bloom. The honey fail- 
ure is contrary to the usual order of 
Nature, as a good crop year and a good 
honey year usually go together. But 
this year it isan exception, as we have 
had an extraordinary crop of wheat, 
flax and corn, the latter averaging from 
50 bushels, upwards. There was less 
bloom than usual, but what bloom there 
was did not seem to secrete nectar. 
Such a season as the past is certainly 
discouraging to the apiarist who makes 
bee-keeping a specialty. But by mixed 
husbandry when one interest proves a 
failure another may give an abundance, 
and thus a competency be secured each 
year. 

There Was no honey-dew last sum- 
mer. Old settlers state that honey-dew 
was very abundant in past seasons, that 
it really ge from the leaves of the 
trees and the prairie grass was sticky 
with it, and the prairie chickens got so 
comme with it, that they could not fly. 

his may apron an exaggerated state- 
ment, but I know my informants are 
men of veracity who would not make a 
misstatement. This being true there 
must be some other theory than that of 
Aphis or plant lice to account for it. 
Some years honey-dew is very abundant 
here, and is found most on the hickory 
and oak. I have never been able to 
discover any Aphis at work. The 
honey from the dew is inferior in qual- 
ity but improves with age. 

I had 90 colonies last winter but lost 
20 during the winter and spring. So I 
began last spring with 70 colonies in 
— condition. By natural and arti- 

cial swarming I again increased to 90 
colonies and these are being wintered 
on their summer stands. The stronger 
colonies furnished surplus honey enough 
to share with the weak and I think they 
all now have an abundance. This sum- 
mer I succeeded in Italianizing | 
apiary. Rearing from an Impo 
queen which produced dark queens, 
varying in color. My Henderson queen 
never failed to produce large yellow 
queens, exact duplicates of the mother. 
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The workers of both breeding queens 
are pure. 

As yet we have had but little cold 
weather; this morning Dec. 11, being 
the coldest. The thermometer stands 
at 18° above zero. There has yet been 
no snow and bees fly every few days. 

Allow me in conclusion to say that I 
now have complete files of AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL from its first issue to 
the last number, and while the first vol- 
ume is good, the last is the best. 

Harrisonville, Mo. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Removing Propolis from Glass. 
P. BALDWIN. 


I have not seen in the JOURNAL any- 
thing about cleaning glass after it has 
been used and become unfit for further 
use on account of the large amount of 
a on it. Those who use glass 
argely will have some of this descrip- 
tion. My method of cleaning it may be 
old and well-known to some, but I will 
give it for the benefit of those who are 
not accquainted with it. It can be used 
in cleaning glass in a racks that 
have become smeared and objectionable. 
Take one box of concentrated lye and 
dissolve it in 2 gallons of soft water 
a proportions can be used if de- 
sired). Afteritis thoroughly dissolved, 
put in as much glass as it will cover 
well, and let it remain 24 or 36 hours. 
Take it out and put into a vessel of 
water and wash it clean, which can be 
easily done as the propolis comes off 
readily, then rinse in pure water and 
put away to dry. 

The solution may be used several 
times. Care must be taken not to allow 
the liquid to come in contact with the 
hands. 

Independence, Mo., Dec. 16, 1879. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Market Quotations for Honey. 
DR. C. C. MILLER. 


I have neither the time nor the incli- 
nation for a lengthy discussion with my 
old friend the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL. The article in the December 
number would never have been written 
by me, but that I expected to be present 
at the einege Convention to learn 
something in the discussion of the paper 
which was little more than a series 0 
questions. ButI think, dear old Jour- 
NAL, there will be little difference of 
opinion between us when we talk of the 


same thing. You evidently wrote 
about the prices paid by the few whole- 
sale deaiters who buy outright from pro- 
ducers, and I am writing about the 
prices a: which the commission men can 
sell our honey for us. Is it not a fact, 
that the great bulk of honey in Chicago 
is sold by commission men? Now, as 
you are laboring for the direct benefit of 
us who produce honey, is it not desira- 
ble to know each month what com- 
mission men can sell our honey for, and 
not what dealers are willing to give us 
for it? Do younot really give commis- 
sion men’s quotations for the New York 
market? If I am to be guided by the 
uotations in the December AMERICAN 
EE JOURNAL, it will be greatly to my 
advantage to ship to New York, as you 
— New York 4c. per Ib. os than 
hicago; but I am strangely misin- 
formed if I can get any more for honey 
in New York than in Chicago. I can- 
not see that there is any more difficulty 
in giving quotations for honey than for 
some other articles, as butter, fruit, &c. 
there being just as much ‘‘a recognize 
grade in quality, and uniformity in the 
style of preparation for market,” in one 
case as in the other. If you will give us 
in addition to present quotations, the 
prices at which commission men can 
sell our honey, you will do us a real 
service. 
Marengo, Ill., December, 1879. 


[The comments appended to Dr. 
Miller’s article, published in the Jour- 
NAL for December, were intended more 
to explain the apparent incompruities in 
the market quotations, than as an argu- 
ment why they should be so. There is 
no difference of opinion between Dr. 
Miller and the JouRNAL. When three 
commission men, located in one square, 
vary 3c. per lb. in the price demanded for 
honey of the same grade, it is difficult 
to arrive at quotations, except upon the 
basis of sales made. We do not think 
it would be safe for any one to predict 
‘*the prices at which commission men 
can sell honey,” and certainly not so 
until there is united action on the part 
of producers to instruct the commission 
merchants as to the minimum price to 
be received. That this is feasible, or 
the better course to pursue, we are not 
at present prepared tosay. Honey quo- 
tations in New York not being given in 
the Associate Press dispatches, we rely 
upon correspondents for figures.—ED. | 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
My Worst Bee Enemies. 
CHAS. SONNE. 


My bees seem to have lost the swarm- 
ing fever. During the years of 1877, 
1878 and 1879 they have not given over 
three or four swarms during each sea- 
son, although I have had 100 colonies ; 
I now have 105. This is to me very 
agreeable as I dislike natural swarming; 
but the fact that the honey harvest 
commences each year at a later date is 
not so agreeable. My observations and 
on this, are asfollows: 

Three years ago I observed in this 
latitude (39°) three families of bee kill- 
ing flies abound: Asilus Missouriensis 
Asilus sericeus (Say); Erax bas- 
tardi (Macquart). 

I herewith send a number of speci- 
mens of Asilus Missouriensis and Asilus 
sericeus. Of Hrax bastardi I could catch 
none this month; they having passed 


Asilus Missouriensis (Riley). 


away already. For a description of 
these three species I refer to Prof. C. V. 
gee second annual report, page 151. 


I will only make a few remarks on their 
effect on the bees. 

At the time when bees begin to fill 
their hives, their combs being full of 
brood, and they bringing in honey and 
commencing to build queen cells, pre- 
paratory to swarming, these three spe- 
cies of bee-killers appear. When in the 
morning the dew has evaporated from 
the leaves and blossoms, if the day is 
warm and clear and the bees are busy 
gathering honey, these voracious in- 
sects commence their ravages among 
the loaded bees. You see an Asilus or 
Erax perched on ashaded leaf, or hang- 
ing to a stem waiting for prey, almost 
like a spider. Any bee coming within 
a foot of it is lost. With — ag J ra- 
pidity, while humming much like a 
drone when flying, they pounce —— 
the bee, holding it with the two (often 


to some twig near the ground, where 
they take hold by their long hind feet. 
The bee evidently feels itself lost, and 
is resigned to its fate. I have never 
seen one who tried to escape or defend 
itself. The Asilus then very quietly 
turns the bee between its sharp, hairy 
claws, so that the breast is turned to- 
wards it, when it immediately sinks its 
sharp, horny proboscis into the thorax 
(never the abdomen) of the bee, sucking 
its life-blood. This lasts about a min- 
ute, when the bee drops dead, and the 
fly-tiger is ready for another victim. 

Asilus Missouriensis is rather omniv- 
erous. It catches not only bees, but any 
insect it canmaster. Butterflies, bugs, 
beetles, hornets, andeven Asilus sericeus 
and HErax bastardi; the latter two in 
such numbers as to justify the conclu- 
sion that Asilus Missouriensis may be- 
come the arch enemy and destroyer of 
Asilus sericeus and Erax bastardi. I 
have observed, this year, that Asilus 
Missouriensis has out-lasted Asilus seri- 
ceus. Asilus sericeus and Krax bastardi 
live exclusively on bees; I have not 
seen one preying on any other insect. 
My experience and observations con- 
vince me, that these insect-tigers are 
the main cause of the failure of my bees 
to swarm, or bring in any surplus honey, 
so long as they abound. 

My bees have been in the best possi- 
ble condition during all the summer, 
with six, and in many hives —_ combs, 
full of brood from the middle of May 
to this day. Where are all the bees 
which have matured during these three 
months ? Why have they collected no 
a honey, in spite of the abundance 
of flowers around me, in the woods, on 
the open prairie, on white clover, and 
on my five acres of alsike clover ? Why 
did they destroy their queen cells as 
soon as these tiger-flies appeared ? and 
why does my trial-hive increase in 
weight immediately after the daily hunt 
for them, showing conclusively that 
they had considerably lessened ? 


From July 27th, I have had a hive 
placed permanently on a Howe scale, so 
that I could make close observations. 
On every clear day, from 1 to 2% Ibs. of 
bees would by 10 or 11 in the morning 
have left the hive. By the time that 
darkness set in, = scale showed very 
near the same weight as in the morning. 
From July 27th to Aug. 15th, the trial 
hive had lost 144 lbs. On the latterda 
— a few dark days had passed) 

ound that Asilus sericeushad nearly dis- 


appeared,that Hraz bastardi had entirely 
vanished, and that of all the Asilus Mis- 
souriensis caught that day, only 1 was a 


four) front feet, and let themselves fall 


female; the balance (26) were males. 
That same evening my trial hive indi- 
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eated an increase of % lb.; Aug. 16th 
showed % lb. ; Aug. 17th was dark—no 
increase ; yesterday, Aug. 18th, 14 lbs. 
increase ; to-day I expect 24% ibs., and 
within a week, from 5 to7 ibs. daily. 
My honey harvest usually commences 
about Aug. 20th, and lasts till about 
Sept. 15th. This year it will commence 
about Sept. 1, and last to Sept. 15, justi- 
fying an expectation of half a harvest. 

These bee-killing insects seem to prey 
near the ground, so that those bee- 
keepers who depend on honey from 
flowering trees, are likely to be exempt 
from the fatal effects of these flies. I 
depend for my harvest on plants, and, 
therefore, sufferseverely. The few lin- 
den trees growing in our woods are 
much injured by the wooden-shoema- 
kers, who use an incredible amount of 
linden lumber. 

After the Chicago fire I settled here 
in the spring of 1872, and commenced 
with 10 Italian colonies, which in 4 years 
increased to 100. Then I never noticed 
any of these killers, and my _ bees 
swarmed, often more than I liked. In 
1876 I discovered the first, and it seems 
they increase every year, while my bees 
seem to forget about swarming; only 
one colony having swarmed this year. 

My conclusions as to the probable ef- 
fects of these bee-killers are as follows : 
It is certainly under-estimating to pre- 
sume that every bee-killer destroys 10 
bees every clear day. It is also under 
the mark to count one bee-killer for 
every 10 feet, or 400 to each acre of prai- 
rie, clover, weed or om land. Let us 
say 100toanacre. They abound during 
threemonths. Let us suppose that they 
are voracious only for 30 days. If my 
bees only fly one mile, they cross over 4 
sections, or 2,560 acres. ould it be too 
much to suppose that among every 2,560 
acres will be found 25 acres of prairie, 
clover, weed or grass land? The result 
of the calculation would be the killing 
of 750,000 of my bees. Calculating 
10,000 bees to a natural swarm, the 
above 750,000 would have made 75 
swarms. ‘Twenty-five acres of 100 bee- 
killers each would make 2,500; if these 
kill 10 bees a day each during 30 days, 
or 300 for each, it would make 300 times 
2,500, or 750,000 bees. It is, of course, 
not supposed that these 2,500 bee-killers 
on 25 acres do each live 3 months, but it 
is supposed that during these 3 months 
there are so many there at any time. 


How much I have under-estimated 
may be judged from the following: In 
the height of the season, where ‘they 
abound, I guarantee a _ bee-killer to 
every 3 feet on all clover and meadow 
lands, which would be near 5,000 to an 
acre. Insteadof 10a day, they kill more 


than 25aday. Four sections of land, 
on an average, certainly furnish over 
100 acres of prairie, fence corners, clo- 
ver and grass land. How then, is it 
possible for bees te gather honey or to 
Swarm ? 

1 confess to being rather disheartened 
about prospects for honey. My 105 col- 
onies, up to Oct. 6th, have yielded 400 
lbs. of honey, and that is 200 lbs. more 
than I ought to have taken. Cause: 
During summer the bee-killers ; during 
the latter part of August and Septem- 
ber the excessive drought. As I men- 
tioned before, the only hope I see before 
me is the increase of Asilus Missouri- 
ensis, which, in fact, has very much in- 
creased over the two other species, and 
as this Asilus Missouriensis seems to 

refer its own kind for food, there is 

ope that these bee enemies will play 
the part of those two fabled lions, who 
in their rage, devoured themselves mu- 
tually, all but their tails. 

Sigel, Ill. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Last Season in Argyleshire, Scotland. 


R. J. BENNETT. 


In January and February the severe 
frost made it unadvisable to open the 
hives. Later on I discovered that I had 


nearly lost two of my best colonies; 
— the intense cold they had eaten 
up all the honey around the cluster 
thus dispelling the ancient but still 
pular delusion here, that bees during 
rosty weather lie dormant and consume 
no stores. 

In _ preparing for winter, passages 
should be made through all combs. so 
that the bees may easily get at their 
food. I again pay a high tribute to 
the use of the quilt over the frames; 
last year it carried off all damp vapors 
from atmospheric influences, and this 
year any that may have arisen from the 
compact clustering of the bees passed 
into the quiltand were quickly absorbed. 

On March 5th I examined the colo- 
nies, and was amply rewarded for the 
trouble ; I foundall in a fair condition, 
with the exception of the two above 
noted. After the four months of pro- 
tracted winter, frost and snow fan 
variation being only sleet or rain), 
dusted all liberally with pea-meal as a 
substitute for pollen and began stimu- 
lative feeding, and it was well I did so, 
for from the 5th till the close of the 
month, there was hardly a day that it 
would have been prudent to have opened 
the hives. Neverdo I remember seeing 


-the country so far behind; crocuses, 


primroses, wall flower and arabus which 
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are generally abundant by that time in 
our gardens, had not been seen. ; 

In April, flowers began to make their 
appearance and the willows, that had 
been almost stationary for the past two 
months, opened afresh. With the in- 
gathering of pollen and artificial feed- 
ing, breeding began, and we hoped 
that all our anxieties and troubles for 
another season were over. , 

On May 7th I found the stores in 
every hive nearly consumed and in two 
cases almost beyond hope of 
clearly — that up to that date the 
bees had not gathered any honey. 

On the 24th inst., I attended a sale of 
bees and bought 9 colonies, 2 of which 
were pure Italians. This I may men- 
tion, was the best sale of bees I ever 
heard of in Scotland; about 80 persons 
being present; showing a growing 
interest in, apiculture. 

June is usually a busy month with 
hiving and increasing colonies. On the 
5th, I again examined the hives and 
was perfectly amazed at their poverty. 
In only two cases were they in a fit 
condition for swarming and in one of 
them 5 queen-cells had been torn open 
and no doubt the Princesses destroyed. 
From the 9th to the llth, we had 
thunder, lightning and rain, enough to 
deluge all the bees in Argyleshire. On 
the 20th I removed 11 colonies 2 miles 
from my apiary, close to a clover field, 
ooaene, that if weather at all favorable 
did come, they would easily secure a 
rich harvest; but alas! up to the end of 
the month, they scarcely obtained a 
bare existence, and from the 11 colo- 
nies I had not a single swarm. 


July, like June, was cold, bleak and 
wet, and it was pitiable to see the bees 
darting outand in, and returning to the 
hives with ye sacs. During the 
month, I fed liberally every colony in 
the apiary. 

At the end of this month, I had the 

leasure of meeting Mr. T.G. Newman, 

resident of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society, who had been sent to 
Europe in the interest of the science of 
apiculture. I learned with pleasure 
that Prof. A. J. Cook, has regular 
classes for teaching theoretical and 
practical apiculture, and notwithstand- 
ing many of his students have been 
engaged for years in the study, hun- 
dreds of things yet remain to be dis- 
covered in connection with the mys- 
teries of the hive and the lives of its 
inmates. There are over 70,000 people 
engaged in apiculture in America and 
why I ask, should the people of Scot- 
land lose a million a year, for the want 
of a little knowledge and bees to collect 
the fragrant sweets. 


August opened well, and again my 
hopes were raised; during the first 3 
days more honey was stored than dur- 
ing any previous month of the year. 
Having purchased some Italian queens 
at the Perth Show, 3 of them were at 
once introduced in the apiary, the wis- 
dom of which will be seen later on. 

On the 16th, I again examined the 
hives and found plenty of workers in 
all, but not 2 lbs. of sealed honey in any 
one of them; I could not resist the 
temptation to take about a pound from 
the strongest colonies, hoping that the 
heather would soon burstinto bloom and 
there would be a plenty foralland some 
to spare. But alas, August cloged and 
with it, all hopes for reaping a honey 
harvest died away. Rain took the 
place of sunshine. The month began 
with promise, but ended with disap- 
pointment. 

September, the great heather honey 
harvest month, as a rule, was this year 
like its predecessors, bleak, cold and 
wet. The heather did not burst into 
bloom at all, and the hills around the 
Holy Loch generally clad at this season 
with brilliant purple, presented a 
geome brown appearance. On the 

th, | examined my apiary and decided 
to bring home the 11 colonies I had 
taken away in June, with the view of 
reaping a rich harvest of clover and 
heather honey. In the quaint words of 
our gardener, “ with the exception of 
thae Italian boys the rest hae naething 
ava but the skeps and the broads.” On 
the 23d, I procured 280 lbs. of sugar to 
be made into syrup for winter feeding. 


On October 4, I weighed all the hives 
and found the gross weight ranged 
from 57 to 27 lbs.: the two Italian ones 
formerly mentioned, being respectively 
57 to 5344 lbs. The best black colony 
was45lbs. I at once decided to Italian- 
ize my whole apiary and sent off for 12 
es queens ; 6 arrived on the 20th 
and on the 22d (a lovely day) two friends 
accompanying me, we introduced them. 
We were not a moment too soon, for in 
2 cases we found princesses reigning in 
the hives. That is the old queens had 
died and the princesses were too late in 
hatching to meet the drones, so that 
nothing but destruction could have been 
the outcome. 

Unless the practical bee-keeper makes 
a minute examination of all his hives 
some such calamity as this may from 
time to time happen. Having satisfied 
myself of the fertility of the remaining 
queens, I weighed all hives leaving 
nothing to chance. We have had an 
exceptionally bad season for bees, but 
letus take courage and hopeit will bea 
long time before another such comes 
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around. Those who have preserved 
their colonies in good condition during 
this year, are likely to become wealthy 
proprietors during the next year. 

gow, Scotland, Nov., 1879. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


The Age of Drones. 


W. 8S. FULTZ. 


Desiring to rear a few Italian qeone 
about Sept. Ist, from a queen I had 
just 


urchased, I examined my 15 

ives see whether I had any drones, 
but finding none, I procured of a 
neighbor two pieces of drone brood 
each about 10 inches square and after 
making a colony queenless I inserted 
the drone brood in it. In one piece of 
this brood the drones were emergin 
from the cells; the other was we 
sealed brood. A careful watch was 
kept over this colony; no queen-cells 
were allowed to hatch, and the colony 
became hopelessly queenless so far as 
the ability of the bees to raise a queen 
was concerned. It was well-filled with 
honey, and the bees were continually 
adding to their stores. In 10 days the 
drones had all hatched out, and the 
hive was apparently filled with them. 
Eight Se were capped over and 
given nuclei, and I felt sure the 

oung queens would all become fertil- 
ized in due time. 

On examining the hive on Sept. 30th, 
I noticed that the drones were fast dis- 
appearing, and — they may have 
found their way into the nuclei, but 
alas I found but 2 even there. By Oct. 
5th, the drones were so scarce that I 
had to give up all thoughts of queen 
rearing. The first of these drones 
were hatched out between the 4th and 
9th of Sept., and now in 24 days they 
were virtually allgone. Am I notright 
in concluding that the age of the drones 
will average about 24 days, just the 
time required from the laying of the 
egg until the perfect bee emerges from 
the cell? 

The 8 queens came out perfectly ; 6 
were lost in their flights to meet the 
drones, and the other 2 have not com- 
menced to lay, though one of them has 
made at least two flights. 

A writer in Gleanings says that dur- 
ing the months of June to Sept. the 
life of the worker is 45 days, and that 
of the drone is about the same, but my 
experiment in September shows con- 
clusively that the age of the drone is 
only about 24 days, even when reared 
in a strong colony,and notin a nucelus. 
Another writer in Gleanings experi- 


mented with rearing drones in June, in 
a nucelus, and strange to say, his ex- 
periment and mine show the same re- 
sults—the lateness of the season, there- 
fore, had nothing to do with it. 

In 1868, I purchased a colony of 
Italian bees, and wishing to rear some 
ee, from it for the purpose of 

talianizing my apiary, I carried all my 


| nuclei a distance of 144 miles from my 
taking no drones except from 
, the 


lian colony. I had to carry 
drones there every 2 or3 weeks. I then 
thought they found their way back to 
the colony. I now think they 
lived out their day and died naturally. 
Every fall, for years, I have noticed 
some colonies driving out their drones, 
while others had none to destroy—the 
latter probably had reared none for 
some time, and in consequence they had 
died a natural death in 24 days after 
hatching. 

At our Convention last spring it was 
stated that if drones were shut in their 
hives by drone traps for 3 days they 
would die; one of my neighbors says 
that he has tried it this summer, and 
that his drones did die. 

Muscatine, Iowa, Oct. 13, 1879. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
American Honey in Europe. 


BEESW AX. 


I am sorry to learn through the BEE 
JOURNAL that the past season has been 
an exceptionally unpropitious one for 
honey. But even in bad seasons 
American honey will, after this, find its 
way to this market to be sold at re- 
munerative prices. A protectionist cry 
is raised here and there, but it meets 
with no general response. However, 
there is a real struggle, but not between 
producers and American or other im- 
porters, nor between producers and 
consumers, but it is consumers against 
land owners. Three fourths of the land 
of this country is owned by members of 
Parliament, they rent their land at ex- 
orbitantly high prices and hope by 
imposing a duty on imports to raise the 
cost of home produce to a false value 
and thus enable their tenants to pay ~ 
their rent, but the consumers will not 
stand it. The question is: ‘‘ shall the 
nation be supplied with food upon the 
most reasonable terms, or shall the 
masses slave for the sport and family 
pride of the landed aristocracy—the re- 
sult cannot be doubtful. 

Through the Thurbers we have in- 
troduced a better, cheaper and more 
attractive quality of honey into this 
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country and Europe, than the bee-keep- 
ers on this side have ever offered for 
sale, and American producers will 
realize more good, later on, than is now 
uild up a good home reputation for 
our American honey and its fame will 
soon spread abroad, not only the local 
demand, but also the foriegn trade in 
it will increase. There has been con- 
siderable talk among bee-keepers about 
developing a market in every neighbor- 
hood. Now in visiting American 
apiaries, I have found that all the best 
honey is either sold to the regular buy- 
ers, or sent off to the commission mer- 
chant, and all the ‘‘off” quality kept 
for the neighbors. The home market 
is regularly repelled by neglecting to 
ive it the best that can be produced. 
he true way to find a home market, is 
not by baiting it with stale or unmar- 
ketable stuff. If bee-keepers were as 
solicitous about the wants of their im- 
mediate neighborhood, as dealers are 
for the capricious taste of city patrons, 
they would quadruple the home market. 
London, England, Oct. 6. 1879. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


The Honey Season in Florida. 
A. B. B. 


The fall has been too wet for best re- 
sults from our bees. We have more 
flowers during this season than any part 
of the year. Our pine lands are car- 
peted with a profusion of variegated 
colors that is beautiful to behold. Not 
many of these are honey producin 

lants. I regret that my ignorance o 

tany prevents | naming those that 
mostly attracted the bees. Partridge 
_ seemeed to be highly esteemed 

hem. Several acres of fallow land 
near me grow them veg pre- 
senting a solid mass of golden bloom. 
Every favorable day the roar of the 
bees along them could be heard a hun- 
dred yards away. More pollen than 
honey seemed to be gathered. The 
bloom lasted 6 weeks. fore blooming, 
the bees sucked the stems as they do 
those of our cow pea. The latter was 
quite prolific in honey. 

Golden rod foliowed closely the part- 
ridge pea, they are still in bloom, but 
will last only a little while longer. ‘Bees 
are now bringing in some pollen and 
honey. The latter is gathered from 
flowers, but mainly from cracked, 
thorned and fallen oranges, and from 
—— berries. Being able to gather 

om these sources until the maple and 
willow begin to bloom in January, they 
require but little stores to carry them 


through the winter. I have recently 
transferred 7 colonies from box hives; 
they are doing finely. Will transfer 
more in a few days. 

My experience does not correspond 
with Mr. McIntyre in October number. 
Perhaps the difference in the locality is 
the cause. My bees are not at all cross. 
I have had little or no trouble with ants. 
Some disposition to rob has been mani- 
fested, particularly while transferring ; 
contracting the entrances, 
vented any bad results. Mr. Mel. 
states that the present cost of trans- 

rtation eats up the profits. I am 

urther south, near lake Jessup through 
which the St. Johns river runs, and we 
have water transportation to New 
York. The cost on 40 gallon barrels of 
honey the past summer to that city, was 
$2.05 each. We expect to get a reduc- 
tion in freights this winter. 

The November number was exceed- 
ingly interesting and_ instructive— 
worth more than the price of a year’s 
subscription to the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. 

Clifton Springs, Fla., Nov. 18, 1879. 


For the American Bee Journal, 
Wintering and Transferring. 
W. L. COGGSHALL. 


In the fall of 1878 I procured dry- 
goods boxes and packed 30 colonies by 
cutting an entrance in the box and tak- 
ing off the front ey pee and honey 
board and spreading old carpet over the 
frames, then packing buckwheat chaff 
around and over them, not less than 6 
inches thick ; but lost 6 of them. I put 
30 in a bee house, lined from 8 to 11 
inches with sawdust; and of them I 
lost 25, by wintering and swarming out 
in spring ; those wintered in chaff did 
not dwindle like those wintered in house. 

I purchased colonies in box-hives in 
April, increasing my number of colo- 
nies to 75; they gave me an increase of 
40, and 4,200 lbs. of extracted and 800 
lbs. of comb honey. I use the Lang- 
stroth hive for —_— comb honey ; 
the Kidder hive for extracting. 

I think my way of fastening combs 
superior to any I have heard of. I take 
bright wire, cut 4 inch longer than the 
frame, measuring from the bottom 
over the top to the bottom on the other 
side, then bend into a clamp; I bend 
them at rightangles on top, so as not to 
interfere With the honey board. I have 
them of a good length, so that the lower 
ends of the wire may rest against the 
bottom-bar. With a little experience 
the wire may be slipped on while the 
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the comb is on the board. It is con- 
venient to have an assistant when tak- 
ing the wires off. I can drive out and 
transfer 10 colonies a day, when robbers 
do not bother. 

West Groton, N. Y. 


From the Rural New Yorker. 


How to Place Sections on the Hive. 


REV. O. CLUTE. 


Without denying that, under some cir- 
cumstances, other receptacles for comb 
honey may be serviceable and desirable, 
I think it is generally conceded that 
the prize section is best adapted for the 
markets of the larger cities. It is pro- 
bable that before many years have 
passed nearly all the comb honey that 
goes to market will be stored in this, or 
a very similar section. The method of 
putting the sections on the hives is a 
subject of a — deal of practical im- 
portance. There are three methods in 
somewhat wide use. 

Those who use a honey-board over 
the frames, often arrange and fasten 
the sections side by side, until they 
make a long box, glass the open ends of 
this box, and place it on the honey- 
board, just in the way in which the old 
5 lb. boxes are put on. For those who 
use a honey-board this method will 
answer, but for the large number who 
reject the honey-board it will not do. 

Another method advocated by some 
excellent bee-keepers and used some- 
what extensively, is to put the sections 
in cases, or holders, and to hang the 
cases in a super, just as a frame is 
hung inahive. The super, filled with 
these cases of sections, is set on the 
hive, bringing the cases immediately 
over the brood-chamber, with only a 4 
inch space between. At first this seems 
to be an excellent way. It is easy to 
arrange the sections in the cases, to 
hang the cases in the super, and to set 
the super on the hive. All is doneina 
few minutes, and everything is snug 
and tight. But from my own expe- 
rience I am led to think there are two 
strong objections to this method. 

First, it is not possible to examine 
easily how work is ss in the 
sections. It is important for the bee- 
keeper to know this, and he needs to 
make frequent examinations. By this 
method of placing sections, such exam- 
inations are difficult. Take off the lid 
of the super and you have only the tops 
of the cases to look down upon. You 
attempt to lift out one of these cases 
but find that it is not easy work. If 
the cases have been shoved close to- 


gether—as they ought to be—it is very 

robable that the bees have glued them 

gether, so that they must be pried 
apart. Not unfrequently the bees have 
fastened the bottom-bar of the case to 
the tops of the frames beneath it, so 
there is a still greater difficulty in re- 
moving it. Hence, by the time you 
have lifted out a case of sections, you 
have pretty thoroughly roused the bees 
and spent a many minutes of valu- 
able time. This difficulty of examin- 
ing the sections when hung in cases, 
would, with me, be a sufficient reason 
for rejecting this method. 

_ But, secondly, there is another objec- 
tion, equally strong. When you have 
lifted out your case of sections and find 
some of the sections filled and sealed, 
— want to remove these and replace 

hem with new ones. As soon, now, as 
you attempt to remove these filled ones 
you disturb others only partly filled, and 
you find yourself in the midst of a diffi- 
cult and perplexing job, which requires 
more time and patience than it is pro- 
fitable to bestow. Speaking for myself 
and from my own experience, I am sure 
that this method of placing sections in 


Rack for Comb Honey. 


eases and hanging the cases in supers 
is not the best method. If I were a 
I would hazard the prediction 
that in a few years it will be entirely 
given up, except when a small amount 
of comb-honey is desired from the 
brood-chamber. In this case there 
seems no better method than to ane 
the sections by the side of the b 


combs. 

The third method of placing the sec- 
tions is to have a rack made for hold- 
ing them, which sits closely over the 
tops of the frames, and holds the sec- 
tions firmly in place; but by the re- 
moval of a wedge, allows the sections 
to be easily moved, and the filled ones 
to be taken out and replaced by others. 
By this method, when the sections are 
once in place in the rack, and the end 
sections in each row glassed, the rack can 
be instantly set over the frames, and 
there are then as many tight compart- 
ments for surplus honey as there are 
rows of sections, and these compart- 
ments come immediately above the 
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brood. The ae of work can easily 


be known by lifting off the cap or super 
and each section is easily reached and 
removed. This method seems to me far 
preferable to either of the others. 

The sections should always come so 
close to the top bars of the frames be- 
neath them as to leave only a passage 
way for the bees between, as this tends 
to prevent the building of bits of comb 
between the frames and sections, and 
the bees will enter the sections more 
readily when thus close. The fact that 
there is an entrance to the sections at 
both sides of every one of them, except 
the end ones in each row, has a marked 
influence to lead the bees to enter them 
and go to work. 

Johnson Co., Iowa. 


For the American Bee Journal, 
Receipts for Honey-Wine and Mead. 


J. D. HUTCHINSON. 


The following are Receipts for the 
Honey-Wine and Mead which took the 
prizes at our Bee and Honey Shows in 
Scotland. I think they may be of use 
in America: 


WinE—Awarded the first prize at the 
Edinburgh Show of 1877. Four Ibs. of 
poner and 1 ounce of hops to each gal- 
lon of water ; boil for 3 hours and skim 
till clear; when lukewarm add yeast 
on toast, and when worked, barrel off. 
Should not be bottled for 12 months ; if 
left in barrel for 2 years all the better. 


WInE—Awarded the second prize at 
the Edinburgh Show of 1877. To each 

allon of water add 6 Ibs. of candied 

=e and the white of 2 eggs, with 
the shells broken up; boil over a slow 
fire, taking off the scum as it rises. 
When clear add an ounce of hops to the 

allon and boil for 1 hour; strain the 

quor, and when cooled to lukewarm- 
ness, add a very small quantity of yeast 
on toast; let it work 2 or 3 days before 
being put into a barrel, and when it has 
done working, putin the bung. Bottle 
it after at least 1 year; if 2 years, all the 
better, as it is extremely apt to break 
the bottles. It will be very light in 
color when first bottled, but the color 
will deepen with age. 


WinE—Awarded the first prize at 
the Dumfries Show of 1878. To 6 gal- 
lons of water. add 24 Ibs. of honey and 
boil it until the scum ceases to rise 
which take off. Add 3 ounces of best 
hops and strain into a cooler; when 

ilk warm add 6 tablespoonsful of 


east, well stirred in. When worked 
or 1 day, barrel it and bottle in 12 
months. 


WineE—Awarded a prize at the Dum- 
fries Show of 1878. To 6 gallons of 
water add 26 lbs. of honey, boil for half 
an hour and skim. Add 4 ounces of 
hops and strain into a cooler; add the 
rind and juice of 2 lemons and 6 table- 
— of yeast, well stirred in. Let 
it work for a day and then put intoa 
barrel, into which half a bottle of 
brandy has first been emptied. Bottle 
after 12 months. 


WineE—Awarded the first prize at the 
Glasgow Show of 1878. To 6 gallons of 
water add 24 lbs. of honey, boil for 4% 
an hour, removing the scum as it rises ; 
add 3 ounces of the best hops, boil 5 
minutes and strain into a puncheon or 
tub to cool; when milk warm, stir in 6 
tablespoonsful of yeast, and let it work 
for 24 hours; barrel off, add 4% a bottle 
of pale brandy, and then bottle in 12 
months. . 


WinE—Awarded the first prize at the 
Perth Show of 1879. One gallon of 
water, 5, lbs. of honey, 24% glasses of 
cognac ounceof stick ginger 
(bruised) and 2 laurel leaves. he 
whole to be well mixed together in a 
vat, in which it should remain until 
fermented, and during the process of 
fermentation to be skimmed twice a 
day, until it ceases; afterwards the 
whole to be boiled and — skim- 
med until the surface is clear. It must 
then be allowed to stand till cold, when 
it should be carefully strained till 
thoroughly clear, then should be bar- 
reled after adding the whites of 2 e 
with their shells, being thoroughly 
beaten up, with a slice or two of lemon 
ee. completely mixed up. It should 

hen be tightly barreled up and allowed 
to stand in the cask for 6 months before 
being bottled. 


MEAD—Awarded the second prize at 
the Dumfries Show of 1878. ake a 
quantity of spring water, fully below 
blood-heat temperature and dissolve 
with honey, until the compound will 
bear an egg up to a shilling breadth. 
Boil for an hour; add the requisite 
quantity of mace, cloves, nutmeg, cin- 
namon, and a root of ginger; mix the 
whole together with a lemon, a sprig of 
sweet briar and one of rosemary (the 
latter two being tied together; after a 
short boil, let the liquor stand on the 
spices till next day, then strain care- 
fully through a fine sieve into a clean 
earthenware vessel; let it remain 6 
weeks and then bottle, when it is fit to 


nk. 
Glasgow, Scotland. 
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From L’Apiculteur, Paris. 


Hope for the Depressed. 


Is Nature consistent? Does she 
cause her works to harmonize? As 
far as those things which concern bees 
are considered we cannot answer in the 
affirmative. This year, Nature has 
caused great quantities of bees to be 
hatched only to condemn them to die of 
hunger ; so much so that, at the present 
time, if man does not come to the suc- 
cor of the bees, the species will entirely 
disappear from certain regions. Man, 
then, is the being who, when he is intel- 
ligent and enlightened, can harmonize 
the diverse creations of Nature. From 
this we should learn that we ought to 
feed our bees, making them advances 
which will in all probability be largely 
reimbursed next season ; for if Nature 
= not consistent she is at least repara- 

ive. 

Taking the statistics of the past we 
find that always after a year or two of 
misfortune and disaster comes a third 
which greatly repairs the results of the 
— evils,and which gives us more 

oney in one season than three average 
— put together. We must remem- 

r how the disastrous years 1829 and 
1860 were followed by the extraordin- 
arily good ones of 1830 and 1861. In our 
reckoning we shall always remember 
that in 1861 a set of hives bought at 25 
francs a-piece brought us in 60 frances 
net profit per colony.—Ediior. 


+ 


For the American Bee Journal. 
The Improvement of Bees. 


REV. M. MAHIN, D. D. 


Much has been written on the above 
subject, but it has not yet been ex- 
hausted. And its manifest importance 
demands that it shall be kept before the 
bee-keeping public. If bee-keeping is 
to continue to be profitable we must not 
only adopt the best methods of man- 
agement, but we must have the best 
bees that can be obtained. 

Our improved methods, and our 
greater care of our bees, is likely to 
work the deterioration of our stock, un- 
less we are careful to avoid it by 
judicious selection. Under the old 
methods, which left the bees very much 
to themselves, the weaker and less valu- 
able colonies perished, and only those 
survived that were able to take care of 
themselves. Now in our human desire 
to save the lives of our bees, the weak 
colonies are —— with honey from 
the strongest and more industrious, and 
are thus carried over the winter to in- 


fuse an element of weakness into the 
apiary the next season; for if queens 
are not reared from these poor colonies, 
the drones hatched in them are liable 
to mate with our queens, and thus trans- 
mit their undesirable qualities to their 
progeny. - 

Another source of danger is the fact 
that in rearing queens artificially, we 
are liable to rear inferior ones. It has 
been observed that the first queens 
hatched among a lot of queen-cells are 

enerally the best. If the bees were 
eft to themselves these better ones 
would alone survive ; but we preserve 
the weaker andinferior, introduce them 
to our colonies, and find some of them 
of very little value. Now if we would 
have the best bees in the world we must 
remove all these inferior queens, and 
supply their places with good ones. 

But how shall we get good queens? I 
will not at this time discuss the ques- 
tion of queen-rearing, further than to 
say that we must rear queens only from 
the best mothers. Among bees the 
mother impresses her character upon 
her offspring much more strongly than 
the father does his. This being true 
the mother should possess, in the 
largest possible degree, the qualities we 
desire. It is not, in my judgment, 
desirable to rear 1 from a queen 
until she isa yearold. Not that [ think 
that queens reared from a young mother 
are not as good as those reared from an 
older one; but we cannot judge of the 
qualities of a queen until she is a year 
old or more. 


While it is of more importance te rear 
queens from good mothers than it is to 
have them mated with good drones, the 
latter is by no means of small import- 
ance, and the bee-keeping fraternity is 
under lasting obligations to Prof. Has- 
brouck for helping us to the successful 
solution of the problem of fertilization 
in confinement. I have been more than 
a doubter on that subject, but I am now 
a convinced that, with perhaps some 
slight modifications as to details, his 

lan will be a perfect success; und if I 
ive until next summer I propose to try 
it on a;large scale. In this way only can 
we pursue that judicious system of 
crossing between different strains and 
families, not to say races, which can 
alone give us the best results. If we 
can control the fertilization of our 
queens, we may produce strains of bees 
superior to any now to be found in the 
world. 

I am not sure but that the comin 
bee will be an admixture of differen 
races, but so carefully bred that it will 
assume a fixed and uniform type. The 
best colony of bees I have ever had, 
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with, perhaps, a single exception, was 
from an Italian queen that had mated 
with a black drone. I received the 
queen from a queen breeder in Tennes- 
see. If I could have multiplied and 
their good qualities I would 
ave desired nething better, except in 
the matter of temper, and even in that 
they were not very objectionable. I 
would not be surprised if a cross be- 
tween the Italian and Cyprian bee 
would give valuable results. 
Logansport, Ind., Dec. 6, 1879. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Dysentery and Spring Dwindling. 
R. DART. 


Mr. Taylor, of Oakford, in the Jour- 
NAL for December, gives us all an in- 
vitation to reply to his questions. 

First, the combs of any hive in win- 
ter quarters from which the bees have 
died, from any cause, will become 
moldy and damp. 

Second, my box hives were always 
found moldy and damp after loss of 
bees in winter, having to break them 
up, and meltup combs. 

Third, during the winter of 1870, out 
of 40 colonies, in box-hives, I lost 21 by 
dysentery. In the winter of 1871 I lost 
all but 3 of those remaining in box- 
hives, by dysentery. 

Fourth, for 30 years I have seen more 
or less of this so-called disease, dysen- 
tery—many years before we had bee 

eriodicals, to publish our troubles and 
osses. I then saw heavy losses from 
dysentery, but thenall used the com- 
monest kind of box-hives. 

Mr. Doolittle, on dysentery and win- 
tering in December number of BEE 
JOURNAL, writes to the _ and has 
given us about all the light we can get 
on these subjects. 

Mr. Brown’s communication in De- 
cember number of BEE JOURNAL on 
“‘spring dwindling,” I think does not 
cover all the ground on this subject. I 
would suggest that when we carry our 
bees out of winter-quarters in the 
spring, and they have had a general 
flight, that we then set shade boards to 
the front of the hives, keeping the sun 
from the hive until the weather is warm 
enough for them to fly at all times of 
the day ; or after the first flight change 
the front of hive towards the Nort 
and let it remain so all the summer. I 
can see no losses of my bees by changing 
tthe stands after being in winter quar- 
ters 4 or 5 months. When my bees 
come out of their winter quarters 
strong, and after the first flight are still 
strong in number, then spring dwind- 


ling commences with me, and goes on 
all through April, in this climate. 
Notice the changes of weather in this 


month: In a partly cloudy day, the 
sun breaks out for a few moments, our 
bees rush out and go to hunting over 
the fields ; the sun passes under a cloud 
and the air is chilled, in a moment the 
bees drop to the ground, and 9 out of 10 
never reach the hive again. These 
changes are going on all through the 
month. I think such the greatest 
causes of spring dwindling, and will 
affect colonies, wintered in or out of 
doors. 
Ripon, Wis., Dec. 8, 1879. 


From the Swiss Bulletin D’Apiculteur. 


Experiments with Ether on Bees. 


On the 11th of August we again em- 
ployed on two colonies the method of 
etherising the bees, our object amg | to 
give to each a new queen. The first 
was a very strong colony, and was 
removed from its usual stand toanother 
and the bees have not returned to 
their old location. In the second, 
which was not moved, the bees refused 
to accept the queen. On the 20th of 
August the hive had 4 sealed queen- 
cells. In July, by smoking the bees, we 
had already given them a queen which 
was not accepted ; hence our reason for 
etherising to give them another. We 
could have caged the queen for 24 hours 
but we wished to know the effect of 
etherisation in this case. Thus two 
young queens were sacrificed for this 
colony. This more than ever confirms 
what our experience had already taught 
us, viz: that to succeed in the opera- 
tion of omy BS the colony without a 

ueen should be always given to one 
that possesses a gueen; or, at least, a 
change of location should take place. 
A wise precaution is to remove all the 
brood. A correspondent says: 


Wishing to unite the queen and work- 
ers of a hive to an orphan colony I 
etherised the latter, and put it in the 
place of theformer. The operation was 
completely successful—not a single 
orphan bee returned to its accustomed 
_ with the necessary exception of 
those which were on flight when I re- 
moved the hive, and these were ve 
few. This was on the 19th of August. 

The second day after uniting I found 
that eggs were laid in the royal cells. 
To-day (17th of September) the queen 
is still busily laying, for I fed the colony 
to strengthen it, it having been queen- 
less since the middle of June. — 

To etherise American hives (in all of 
which the combs are movable) I employ 
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a box three centimetres high, otherwise 
of the exact dimensions of the hive to 
be operated on. It has two glass win- 
dows on opposite sides, so that I can 
observe the moment when the bees 
begin to fall. The ether being first 
placed in this box (about 30 grammes on 
a sponge. protected with zinc) I im- 
mediately put the hive above, and raise 
it when I see the bees fall. By this 
means evaporation is more prompt, and 
the operation presents less danger to 
the bees. F. EISENHARDT. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee-Culture vs. Farming, etc. 
W. O. CARPENTER. 


In the December JOURNAL you have 
an article, ‘‘ Is Bee-Culture subject to 
more failures than Farming or Stock 
raising ?” 

This is a very abstruse question, and 
by no means to be answered in a sum- 
mary manner; each avocation has its 
special requirements, and the question 
is not so much whether the one is sub- 
ject to more natural] failures than the 
other, but whether both come within 
the average capabilities of the ordi- 
nary run of individuals. ‘‘ Non cuivis 
homini contingil adire Corinthum” 
—only those who strive to acquire 

at things can reach Corinth—and 
is is especially applicable to the suc- 
cessful management of bees. The 
chances are, the same individual would 
not be equally successful, whether he 
undertook the occupation of farming or 
bee-culture. To succeed in bee-keep- 
ing, yom of having a fair knowl- 
edge of business, you must possess a 
certain aptitude, have more or less a 
mechanical turn with an inventive 
brain, quick sight, and good powers of 
observation, and settle in a favorable 
location. It is by no means a game of 
chances. 

To succeed in farming, you require 
another kind of knowledge, altogether 
apart from that acumen of perception, 
so necessary for bee-culture. You must 
be a good judge of stock, (a specialty 
of itself) and you must have consider- 
able experience in raising and cultivat- 
ing crops, with a knowledge of the 
nature of different soils, manures, &c., 
and their relative application to each 
individual grain or herb. This infor- 
mation is usually obtained in early life, 
and you commence on your own ac- 
count at a suitable age with a full store 
of farming knowledge. Not so in bee- 
keeping; it is a science usually com- 
menced at mature age, probably a fancy 
instilled into the mind by a certain in- 
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tuitive faculty you feel you possess, but: 
of course it requires some experience 
and observation, before you can safely 
launch into it, and before you are really. 
on a par with the young trained farmer 
just about to commence business. This. 
eing accomplished, suppose each enters. 
upon his relative occupation ; both well 
up in their. profession ; I will suppose 
each to be first-rate in their respective: 
callings. Query: Which will make the- 
largest return for the capital invested ? 
But to work this out fairly, a given 
number of colonies, must be supposed 
to be an equivalent for a given num- 
ber of acres ; and I am hardly prepared 
to give that piece of statistics correctly 
but, say for example, 500 colonies 0 
bees against 320 acres of land ; I would 
then say if you gave the 500 colonies to 
Mr. Doolittle, and the acres to the best 
farmer in the State, the latter would 
stand no chance with him. The Vice 
President of the Kentucky Convention 
stated his average for 6 years was $12.35 
per colony ; can the experienced farmer 
roduce such an average peracre? But 
it must be borne in mind by all those 
about to enter upon the business of 
bee-keeping, that all bee* masters are 
not Doolittle’s. The want of science 
will materially reduce the proceeds, and 
with regard to the relative failures of 
each from various accidents of bad 
weather, &c., if the farmers loses his 
oats, he perhaps saves his corn or his 
hay, or some other produce; but the 
bee-keeper saves nothing! Of course: 
if you place a bungling bee-keeper in: 
competition with a skillful farmer, the 
farmer will beat him; but setting two 
men together of average intellect in 
their respective professions with the 
average failures from bad seasons, the 
bee man will have the best of it, unless 
prices fall to an unprecedented extent.. 
Lawrence, Kansas, Dec. 8, 1879. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


How to Obtain Cash for Honey. 


JAMES HEDDON. 


Every honey producer living where 


there is a production in excess of home 
consumption, knows full well the puz- 
zle he is in, after good luck and good 
management have supplied him with a 
full crop, to then realize on the same:. 
How long, do you suppose, we shall 
have to go ‘“‘ hawking about” our pro- 
duct (‘‘in order to build up a taste for 
it, and make it a staple’’), before we 
can take it to market (in either town 
or metropolis), and realize cash upon it, 
at some price, in the same way that 
other producers do for their products ? 
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The of this ‘‘same way” 


referred to above, is that the farmer 
receives that kind of cash that leaves 
no loop hole open through which he can 
be cheated out of his pay. The 30 day 
system called ‘‘ cash” in commerce, 
may be a necessity and a safe way for 
commercial men to deal with each other, 
as they have reporters, and many other 
means of determining the responsibility 
of those with whom they deal, but the 
a of grain, vegetables or honey, 

ave little or no knowledge of com- 
mercial men, hence the necessity for 
selling their products C.O. D. (come 
omediately down). Honey producers 
are about the only producers of unper- 
ishable crops who have to sell their 
year’s accumulations upon the com- 
mercial system of 30, 60 and 90 days 
credit. is that by a regu- 
lar concerted action, the bee-keepers 
may be able to help this matter some, 
when the time comes that this business 
ceases to be so excessively profitable 
that accessions in such vast numbers 
will be among the things that were, 
and we can know from time to time 
whoare the honey producers of America. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Dec. 10. 1879. 


From The Bee-Keeper. 


Honey Season of 1879 in Denmark. 


J. 8. WOOD, 
Vice President of Danish Bee Association. 


Were rain and flowers all that are 
requisite to ensure a good honey har- 
vest, we in Denmark could have boasted 
of such in the past season ; but, fortu- 
nately, the genial warmth of sun is 
necessary, otherwise there is no honey 
secreted in any plant, not even the busy 
ant is able to obtain its food as honey- 
dew on the leaves. 


As compared with the last 12 to 15 
a, this season, taken in general, has 
en the rest honey season in Den- 
mark. uring the early part of the 
season there was every prospect of its 
being what might be called an average 
one, but as time wore on even the most 
sanguine began to despair. Swarming 
period arrived, though late, with no im- 
rovement, and it was soon evident 
hat if there was to come a trifle to the 
bee-keeper’s profit, it would be before 
the heather bloomed, and thus only few 
would be the reapers, these being the 
users of frame hives, which, on the 
heaths, are in the ry Previous 
to the heather coming in flower it was 
whispered in many places that even 
old colonies were dying of sheer starva- 
tion, swarms were already at the starva- 


tion point in the middle of June, and 
many died a little later. This was one 
grief, but a worse followed. The par- 
ent colony of many of these swarms 
also were lost owing to the young queens 
not being able to fly out and mate; 
others when out were lost in their wed- 
ding flight, being overtaken by heavy 
storms, and becoming prey for the 
birds. The continual moist weather 
was uncommonly favorable for the 
forthcoming of midges or ats; in 
some districts the numberof these were 
so enormous that they appeared as 
small clouds, and, in some instances, 
appeared in columns of 70 feet high, 
and of a considerable diameter, plainly 
to be seen at the respectable distance 
of a thousand feet or so; and where 
midges are in abundance there we find 
our welcome summer visitor, the swal- 
low. That our favorite bee fell a prey 
to them there was no doubt, and how 
could a mother-swallow refuse or re- 
frain from securing such a fat, dainty 
morsel for her young as a young queen, 
for example, that happened to be en- 
Joying her honeymoon? That man 
were lost in this way was certain, an 
the loss thus by storm and birds has- 
been double, I might say, the number 
of young bees hatched; and the result is 
that apiaries usually giving an average 
of 50 to 60 lbs. of honey per colony this- 
year have not given a pound; but, on 
the contrary, required the aid of about 
150 lbs. of candy for every 20 colonies 
to carry them barely over the winter 
months. In the heather districts the 
result has been a little more favorable, 
as the weather cleared up a little at the 
time the heather bloomed, giving a 
result in many cases of 20 to 30 lbs. per 
colony, and in exceptional cases higher.. 
The general expectations were that 
honey would rise in price, but such is- 
not discernible, owing artly to the sur- 
ane of last year, which in many cases- 

as been kept in stock, the cold weather” 
during the summer being very favor-- 
able to its keeping so well without fer-- 
mentation taking place. 

There is not the slightest doubt but- 
that the past season will have not only 
thinned the number of bees, but also,. 
I may say, decimated the colonies by 
loss of queens alone. The result, of 
course, Will be in spring a heavy falling- 
off in the ranks of bee-keepers who by 
last year’s good results were expectin 
to advanee. but by this year’s work wi 
have come to the conclusion that the 
keeping of bees is not always sunshine 
with profit. The more hardened sa 
‘* Make the best of it,” but above 
winter well for the coming year. 
Nyborg, Denmark. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Extracting Honey from Brood Combs. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Many suppose that something must 
be done in time of box honey, to clear 
the brood combs of honey to give the 
— room to lay, so as to keep up the 

e population of the colony, reasoning 
thus: that when bees are working in 
boxes, as a necessity the brood combs 
must. be crowded with honey, while the 
truth is that when the bees are at work 
nicely in the boxes, with a proper hive, 
there is scarcely a pound of honey in 
the brood combs. I say with a proper 
hive, or brood chamber of a proper size. 
In this there is a great secret of success. 

uinby gave. in his ‘‘ Bee-Keeping Ex- 
plained,” 2,000 cubic inches as the right 
size of the brood chamber, and told us 
that there was an advantage in feeding 
inferior honey in the spring, so as to 
have the space in the brood chamber, 
not occupied by the queen, filled with 

or honey, thus necessitating the put- 
ing of the nice white clover honey in 
the boxes. This is one way of arriving 
at the same object that we do with a 
brood chamber of about two-thirds the 
size of the one used by Mr. Quinby. By 
thus feeding, he gave the bees no place 
to put their honey except in the boxes, 
and thereby losing the use of this infe- 
rior honey for half a year, besides hav- 
ing the boxes separated from the brood 
by some distance of sealed stores for the 
bees to pass over, which was of course 
a detriment; yet he got much more 
honey in his boxes than he would other- 
wise. My plan to accomplish this ob- 
ject is to have a hive or brood chamber 
-of a size thatan average queen will keep 
filled with brood to the exclusion of 
honey, thus keeping the boxes close to 
the brood, and if any feeding is to be 
done, do it in the fall. This is not all 
talk. If you will try it, yee will find 
that the queen will keep the combs in a 
hive of 1,350 cubic inches filled with 
brood, and if any honey is to be had 
from the fields, the bees will put it in 
the boxes, as there is nowhere else to 
store it. This is our secret of etting 
box honey. Now, supposing Quinby 
had, instead of feeding, extracted the 
honey from the brood combs every week 
or sO, as Some would have us believe we 
should do to be successful, how much 
honey do you think he would have ob- 
tained in his boxes? Not a pound. 
Bees will not build comb in surplus 
boxes so long as there is plenty of empty 
comb close to the brood to store honey 
in. Again, you may take a hive of 1,350 
«ubic inches, and fill it with frames 


which are full of sealed honey, and put 
on your boxes. Have a strong colony 
with a good prolific queen in it, and in 2 
weeks’ time you will have nearly all of 
said honey in your boxes. Once more: 
If you let a first swarm issue froma 
hive, and keep them from swarming 
again, by the time the young queen gets 
fertilized every available cell in the 
brood chamber will be filled with honey, 
and still no start be made in the boxes; 
but just as soon as she commences to 
lay, the bees will commence work in the 
boxes ; and in 20 days, if you examine, 
will find scarcely a cell of honey in 
he brood combs, and as nice a lot of 
brood as you ever saw. Now, we will 
suppose that just as this queen was fer- 
tilized you had extracted all that honey, 
ou would not have obtained a single 
x of honey unless from fall flowers. 
Therefore, if you want a large yield of 
box honey, keep prolific queens, and 
let the brood combs alone after the 
boxes are placed on the hive. 
Borodino, N. Y., December, 1879. 


For the American Bee Journal 


Something New about Honey-Dew. 
PROF. A. J. COOK. 


While at Cornell University, Ithaca 
New York, I became much interested 
in some observations and investigations 
made by Mr. Wm. Trelease a very 
talented young man connected with the 
University, which entirely settles the 
matter of honey-dew. r. Trelease 
has not only tasted the nectar secreted 
by the plants, but he has discovered 
the glands which secrete the nectar. 
These are often so large as to be easily 
recognized by the unaided vision. Mr. 
Trelease showed me the glands on 
— of cassia, acassia, pasiflora— 
the May-pop of Alabama—prunes, and 
the cotton plant. On a fine acassia 
one in the botanical laboratory of 
he University, I notonly saw the glan 


d 
but also the drop of nectar, which I 


found sweet to the taste. I had the 
not only of Mr. Tre- 
ease’s beautiful drawings, but also of 
viewing the actual cross-sections under 
the microscope. The usual dermal cells 
are enlarged and lengthened at the 
glands. The cell walls seem more thin, 
while the enclosed protoplasm is much 
more dense. These glands are on the peti- 
oles of the leaves, on the ribs, or on the 
blade of the leaves. On the Partridge 

ea which has so often been noticed 

e swarming with bees, the glands are 
large and numerous, and, Mr. T. says, 
rich in nectar. Let us observe during the 
coming season, whether the bees get all 
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their gleanings from these nectar 
glands, or whether some comes from 
uhe flowers as well, and if the latter be 
— case, let us note their comparative 
value. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Queens Duplicating Themselves. 


A. F, MOON. 


In the JouRNAL for October, page 
449, Mr. J. Anderson says that he has 
the very queens called for, and makes 
this statement lest my very stron 
challenge should cause some to thin 
that no queens exist that will inva- 
riably duplicate themselves. A little 
discrepancy in his article requires a 
passing remark. He says that some 
are gwd than the mothers, but will 
probably be like her when as old as she 
is. If the ~~ are brighter than 
their mother they are not exact dupli- 
cates of her! What will be the color of 
those daughters that are like the 
mother when hatched? Or are some 
of the queen daughters not changeable ? 

Rome, Ga. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Removing Bee Glue from the Hands. 


DR. A. B. MASON. 


I was a good deal disappointed at not 
being able toattend the annual meeting 
of the Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, which was appointed to meet 
at Jackson, Mich. 

Inthe AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
June, 1876, I asked ‘is there anything 
known that will remove bee glue from 
the hands?” and was answered “‘ alcohol 
or spirits of turpentine.” I soon after 
accidentally discovered another way. 
I had been examining all my hives and 
my hands were Pompe badly smeared 
_ with the glue. y next job was some 
' repairs in. and whitewashing my hen 
house. When washing yd hands to 
remove the lime, I noticed they became 
quite yellow, as did the water I was 
washing in, and [ did not understand 
what made it, but I soon discovered 
that the bee glue was nearly all gone 
from my hands.. Since then I keep 
some slacked lime ready for use durin 
the season when handling bees. 
moisten the places that I wish to cleanse 
and rub with the wet lime till the propo- 
lis is removed. If I use much lime, I 
then moisten my hands with vinegar. 
This is much cheaper than alcohol, and 
as I am sometimes called from work 
among the bees, to work at some one’s 


_ ducing virgin 


mouth, Iam not _—— my patients: 
with the fumes of turpentine. 


The National Convention. 


I have read the proceedings, &c., of 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ Con- 


_ vention, with a good deal of interest, 


and I believe with a considerable profit. 
I have watched the JouRNAL, for 
years, for a successful method of intro- 
ueens, and when I saw 
the heading of the Rev. M. Mahin’s- 
ne and on page 526 November number, I 
hought, ** of course we have it at last.” 
I shall try his plan next season. I in- 
troduced a few virgin queens, in the 
summer of 1877 after the plan suggested 
on page 189, August number 1875, and 
page 190, July number 1876, by Wm. C. 
elham, and in every instance with suc- 
cess, except in one colony in which I 
found a queen the next day. I used 
cells made as described in the July 
number, 1876. 
Toledo, O., Dec. 10, 1879. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


How I wash out Drone Brood. 


W. H. SIEBRECHT. 


I have been very successful during 
the past season, in washing out drone 
brood from the comb, whenever I did 
not desire to have it, with a very sim- 
ple and handy sprinkler that I think 


AY 


every apiarist should have. I find ita 

eat deal better than a hose or any 
hing else. All that is required aw | 
a basin with water with which to fi 
the sprinkler and into which the brood 
may washed out. I should like to 
see it illustrated in the BEE JOURNAL, 
for I think it would be considered valu- 
able by all apiarists. 

Astoria, L. I., August, 1879. 


[We have procured the above engrav- 
ing of this sprinkler and we can fill 
orders for it, at the manufacturer’s 
price—one dollar. To use the sprinkler, 
compress the bulb, thereby expelling 
the air; then put the nozzle into water, 
and it will fill itself.—Ep.] 
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The Lancaster county Pa., Bee-keep- 
ers’ Association met at 2 o’clock Mon- 
day November 10th, at Lancaster, Pa. 


Reports. 


Reports on the past bee season hav- 
“ing been called for, the following mem- 
bers responded : 

J. F. Hershey, of Mount Joy, who is 
-one of the largest bee-keepers in the 
«county, said that the present season 
could not be regarded asa very success- 
ful one. In the early part of the sea- 
son the conditions were favorable. 
There wasanabundance of flowers and 
ithe bees stored the nectar rapidly. This 
state of things lasted until ye 
say about June 20, when the dry spe i 
came on, and from that time until the 
present the little honey makers were 
unable todo much. The season is now 
over, and the honey crop has been 
gathered. It may be regarded as about 

alf an average yield. This is not the 
ease in Lancaster county alone, but 
seems to be the prevailing condition of 
things the whole country over. 

But there has not only been a poor 
thhoney season; many colonies are in 
@ poor condition to go into winter 
quarters. Cases are reported where 
aolonies have already starved, not hav- 
ing gathered sufficient to last them 
until now. There is no question but 
that many bee-keepers will have to 
feed at least a portion of their bees 
during the approaching winter. An 
average colony will consume about 
20 lbs. of honey or its equivalent be- 
tween the time when the honey season 
closes and the Ist of May. here a 
considerable number have to be fed 
this will be quite a tax on the owners. 

The Italians, as.usual, have done bet- 
ter than the native black bees. The 
former have in almost every instance 
filled the brood-chamber and com- 
menced work in boxes, although some- 
times the black bees have done the same. 

The increase in new colonies has 
averaged about 63 per cent., which is 
less than the average, but Mr.H., gives 
more attention to rearing queens than 
to honey or swarming. e started 
with 62 colonies last spring. He re- 
ported having reared 200 queens realiz- 
— $225.00 from this source. He also 
got about 650 Ibs. of honey, and sold 5 
colonies, and now has 72 colonies with 
which to go into winter quarters. All 
his own colonies have plenty of honey. 


He wili winter them in the peculiar 
house, half underground, already des- 
cribed in former reports. 

He also made remarks on wintering 


bees. This is one of the most impor- 
tant points in — ach 
colony should be carefully examined 
before it is put into winter quarters, to 
ascertain whether it has honey enough 
and bees enough. If it is too weak in 
bees, then unite them with another ; if 
short of honey, feed it. Food is pre- 
pared by taking 2 lbs. of ordinary cof- 
fee sugar and 1 |b. of water, and bring- 
ing them to the boiling point. 


Protect your bees from the north and 
west winds. Take off the honey boxes 
and put an old quilt or blanket on the 
top of the frames, and place on a cap 
of straw. Place a protector on the 
alighting board, to keep the sun off 
from the entrance when there is a loose 
snow on the ground; if there is no 
snow on the ground, take the protector 
away from the entrance and let the bees 
have the full benefit of the sun’s rays. 

Never disturb bees when it is cold. 
If bees are long in confinement when 
there is a loose snow on the ground, 
and there comes a warm day—warm 
enough for the bees to fly—take away 
your protector from the entrance, to 
allow the warmth of the rays to fall 
directly on theentrance. Scatterstraw 
in front of the hives on the snow, for 
the distance of about 15 feet from the 
hives, for the bees to alight on, in case 
any should drop down from cold or 
other cause. 

So soon as the weather becomes warm 
and bees fly freely, all colonies should 
be examined to see whether they have 

ueens. If some are queenless, unite 
the colonies with weak ones that have 
a queen. Cage the queen about 12 
hours after the colonies are united, as 
they will sometimes kill her when 2 colo- 
nies are put together, Colonies that 
are short in honey in the spring, ought 
to be fed, for they require a great deal 
of food to supply the brood in March 
and April. They consume more honey 
at that time than during the 3 winter 
months. 

Mr. Samuel Dillman, of New Hol- 
land, presents the most favorable report 
so far heard from in the county. He 
had 17 colonies last spring. He has by 
judicious swarming increased these to 
24, and - besides 800 lbs. of honey, 
nearly all comb. 

W. B. Detwiler, of Mt, Joy, started 
with 75 colonies last spring. These 
have now increased through swarming 
to 100. He gat from them about 800 Ibs. 
of honey. All his bees are in good con- 


dition to go into winter quarters. 
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Other bee-keepers were reported as 
having done about the same as those 
who reported personally. Rev. S. 8S. 
Henry, of Hinkletown, began with 2 
eolonies last spring and by natural in- 
crease now has7 colonies. He increased 
their numbers largely, but the conse- 
‘quence was he got hardly any honey. 

C. Sensenig, of Earl township, began 
the season with 4 colonies, which in- 
‘creased to 16, but he got no honey. 

Another bee-keeper was reported as 
having taken 327 lbs. of honey from 15 
colonies ; one of these yielded 55 lbs. 

I. G. Martin, of Earl township, started 
into the honey season with 20 colonies. 
These have increased to 30. From 
these he has taken 660 Ibs. of honey of 
excellent His colonies are 
amply supplied with honey for the win- 
ter’s consumption. He will put them 
into winter quarters on the summer 
stands, as is his usual custom, with a 
protection of chaff. 


Mr. Martin presented the following 
interesting paper: 

Hints to Beginners. 

In writing a few remarks upon bee- 
culture I wish to state in the outset that 
I shall not perhaps present anythin 
new to many of the members, but 
will offer a few hints to beginners. 
The old opinion which = by this 
time to be entirely exploded, that bees 
will take care of themselves and bring 
us large returns for little or no invest- 
ment of capital or labor, is still a 
stumbling block to bee- 
keeping. Added to this are the mis- 
representations of unscrupulous dealers 
whose advertisements are sure to mis- 
lead the uninformed. 

None of us like to tell of our failures 
or of bad years before the public, and 
consequently the reports in the papers 
usually show only the bright side and 
large yields. Ignorance of the business 
then is the fault of a large proportion 
of ill success. What then is essential 
is a thorough knowledge of the busi- 
ness—plenty of = and hard 
work. Much useful information may 
be obtained by reading the best words 
and papers on the subject, but actual 

ractice in the apiary is indispensable. 

any persons are naturally unfit for 
the business from carelessness and in- 
accuracy about their work. I know of 
no out-door work where so’ much 
depends on the right thing being done 
at the right time and in the right way. 
_ Avoid the common blunder of rush- 
ing into bee-keeping just after there 
have been one or two good seasons. 
The fact is that an extra good yield is 
usually followed by a very moderate or 


poet one. Beginners should purchase 
ut a small number of colonies at first, 
and the bees will increase as fast as 
their knowledge will increase. Buy al- 
ways the best that can be found, even 
if they cost more ; for it will often pay 
you the first season. os is the best 
time to buy, for then they are through 
the winter and you have not much risk, 
and they will then soon be a profit to 

ou. se some good movable-frame 

ive, for with the box-hive the best re- 
sults cannot be obtained. 

A very great hindrance to handling 
the bees is the fear of stings. Every 
—— should supply himself or her- 
self with a good bee-veil, which will 
protect the face, and a good bellows 
smoker is as necessary for the bee- 
keeper as a plow is for a farmer. The 
extractor for removing the honey from 
the combs without injuring them, is a 
very importantimplement, for then you 
can use the combs again, and it will in- 
crease your yield of honey. 

Use comb foundation for the brood- 
chamber, for it will insure all worker- 
comb, which isof greatimportance. A 
piece of drone-comb 2 inches square, 
in the center of the brood-chamber, is 
a small thing, yet it is a space in which 
every 21 days 200 worker bees might be 
raised, and in which they will raise a 
lot of drones, which are not producers, 
but consumers of honey. 

I have but mentioned some of the 
necessary fixtures of a first-class apiary, 
without which success cannot be o 
tained. But do not make the mistake 
of thinking that if you get these fix- 
tures you are sure of success. The 
are only aids and it will take work an 
a yet to get the full benefit of 
your work. 

The merit of the Italian bee are 
thoroughly established among enlight- 
ened bee-keepers. I cannot now men- 
tion all their points of superiority, but 
I would advise all beginners to buy the 


Italians. 
Comb Foundation. 


The following letter was addressed to 
the chairman of the Association : 


Sprout Brook, N. Y., Nov. 6, 1879. 
Presuming all appliances tending to advance the 
interests of the e-keeping community will be 
welcomed at your meeting, we send you samples of 
flat-bottom comb foundation for distribution to your 
members. We have used the thin foundation this 
season in surplus boxes full sized sheets one-six- 
teenth of an inch from the sides, and from one- 
quarter to one-eighth of an inch from the bottom. 
adding thereby largely to the ¥. of honey. and 
also to its market value. The wired-foundation has 
also been used with good satisfaction during the past 

season. J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS. 


There being no further business, the 
Society adjourned. The meeting was 
very pleasant and interesting, and it 
seems a pity that bee-keepers take so 
little interest in such gatherings. 
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Southern Kentucky Convention. 


The Southern Kentucky Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association met at Edmonton, 
Thursday, October 2, 1879. The presi- 
dent being absent, Hon. J. F. Ray was 
ealled to the chair. Twenty members 
were added to the Association. 

The chairman appointed the follow- 
ing’ committees : 

n the State of Bee-Culture—J. D. 
Davis, Jo. Allen and F. Reed. 

On Questions for Discussion—Dr. N. 
P. Allen and A. J. Courtney. 

The following officers were elected for 
the next year: J. D. Davis, Cumber- 
land county, president ; C. W. Thomp- 
son, Metcalfe county, vice-president ; 
Dr. N. P. Allen, Warren county, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

The committee on the state of bee- 
culture reported the following, which 
was —— : We, the committee ap- 
pointed to report on the state of bee- 
culture in southern Kentucky, would 
say that the past season has been in an 
unusual degree unprofitable to the bee- 
keeping interest, in consequence of the 
excessive drought that has extended 
throughout the entire region; but, not- 
withstanding the poor season, we do 
not see that the interest in this direc- 
tion has in the least degree relaxed, and 
since the drought has abated, the colo- 
nies, so far as our observation has ex- 
tended, have been rapidly filling up, 
and we believe that the bees in this 
region will go into winter quarters in as 
good condition as usual. 

What Hive is the Best? 

Messrs. Courtney and Yates advo- 
cated the use of the Golden bee hive. 

Dr. Allen and J. D. Davis were in 


favor of using the Langstroth hive, in 
preference to all others. 


The Best Time for Transferring ? 


Mr. J. Allen said about the time the 
age and apple bloom opened, but that 

e transferred at any time during the 
year it suited him. 

Dr. Allen said that early spring was 
the best time, as there were less honey 
and brood in the comb then. He pre- 
ferred the beginning of the honey har- 
vest, and said bees were often destroyed 
by being transferred too early in the 
spring or too late in summer. 


What is the Best Feed for Bees? 

A. J. Courtney said that syrup, made 
of New Orleans sugar and honey, was 
the best feed. 

J.D. Davis said he fed his bees on 
sealed honey from rich colonies, and 
that they 4 Fy but little food, as he 
never took the honey too close. 


Dr. Allen said that he had not been 
so fortunate as Mr. Davis, but there 
was a great deal in management. He 
said that his preference for artificial 
feed was New Orleans sugar syrup, 
with a little cream tartar or apple vine- 
gar in it to keep it from granulating ; 

hat capped honey was the best, as it 
contained more or less pollen, espe- 
cially if taken from near the brood- 
nest. For pollen he fed rye-meal, but 
his idea was to keep his bees. 
rich in honey, for thousands of bees are 
ruined by being robbed too close and 
too late in the season. 

Moving Bees. 

Dr. Allen gave his plan of moving 
bees short distances: He said they 
could be mnoved a few feet or a few rods. 
any time during the warm weather in 
the following manner, and the bees 
would not return to the old spot where 
the hive was moved from: Place an 
empty box on top of the hive, and drive 
the bees into it by knocking or drum- 
ming on the hive for 10 or 20 minutes. 
Set the box off, near or on the spot 
where the hive stood ; raise it a little in 
front, to make an entrance for any bees: 
that are on the wing to enter the box. 
Then remove the hive to where you 
want it, and place a board or cloth in 
front. Carry the box with the bees in 
it, shake them in front of the hive, and 
run them in as you would a new swarm. 


What are the Profits of Bee-keeping? 


Quite a discussion by several mem- 
bers was engaged in, and 100 per cent. 
was agreed on as the average of a 
colony of bees, properly managed, in a 
good locality for honey. 


Resolutions. 

On motion, the thanks of this Asso- 
ciation were tendered the citizens of 
of Edmonton and vicinity for the use of 
the church in which to hold the meetings 
of this Convention, and for their kind 
hospitality in furnishing a sumptuous 
dinner on the ground. 

On motion, the secretary was re- 
quested to have the minutes of this 
meeting published in the Farmers’ 
Home Journal and the BEE JOURNAL. 

Dr. Allen was elected a delegate to 
the National Association, at Chicago, 
Ill., on Oct. 21st, 22d and 28d, 1879. 

On motion, the Convention adjourned 
to meet at the Exposition building, in 
Louisville, Ky.,on the second Thurs- 
day in October next, at 10 a.m., for the 
purpose of dissolving this Association 
and organizing a State Bee-keepers’ 
Association ; and that the secretary give 
notice of it in the State papers. 

N. P. ALLEN, Sec. 
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From Bee-Keepers’ Instructor. 


Central Ohio Convention. 


The November meeting was held at 
Circleville, Ohio, on the 19th, N. Julian 


——,- The minutes were read and 
. The attendance being small, 
the discussion of the question previ- 


ously announced was posponed to next 
meeting. 

Henry Culp, of Hilliard, Ohio, J. W. 
Newlove, of Columbus, O., and S. N. 
Oldham, of Reynoldsburg, O., were ap- 

inted a committee to confer with the 

hio State Board of Agriculture, in re- 


gard toestablishing an Apiarian depart- | 


ment at their annual fair. After trans- 
acting some other unimportant business, 
the Association adjourned to meet in 
Chillicothe the third Wednesday in Jan- 
uary, 1880, when the — appointed 
for this meeting :—‘* Who should keep 
Bees ?” will be discussed. 
N. JULIAN, Pres. 
S. D. RIEGEL, Sec’y. 


Michigan State Convention. 


The Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion met pursuant to call, on Dec. 10, in 
the Court Room at Jackson, Mich. 

Pres. A. B. Cheney not being present, 
the Secretary called the meeting to 
order and Dr. Samuel Stevenson, of 
Morenci, was elected Chairman, pro 
tem., who opened the meeting with a 
few well chosen remarks and proceeded 
to business. 

The Secretary read the following 
oe f from James Heddon, of Dowagiac, 
Mich., on 


Prospects of Bee-Keeping. 

I regret not being able to enjoy a 
pleasant visit with you, such as we 
always have at these conventions, other 
than which I (like ‘* Novice”) can hardly 
see the valueof them. I would suggest 
that the question of ‘* Supply an e- 
mand,” which so much affects your first 
topic for discussion, viz: Prospects of 
Bee-Keeping,”’ be fully canvassed. I 
would prefer the topic to read : ‘‘ Pros- 
pects of Bee-Keepers.” If they keep a 
sharp eye on their interests, the pursuit 
will take care of itself. I mean bee- 
keepers that now exist. If this Conven- 
tion is a honey-producers’ Convention, 
it has no more to do with the honey- 
producer that is to be, than with the 
pursuit of blacksmithing. 

I hope to see in your report, that you 
have taken into consideration the mar- 
keting and prices of our uncertain 
a and that you remembered that 
umber has advanced, and is going still 


higher; that nails, glass, tin, &c., are 
nearly double prices; that wages are 
advancing (and justly so); that nearly 
all which we have to buy is on the 
boom,” and that it becomes necessary 
that we ‘‘ boom” also. Many bee-keep- 
ers sold their crop of comb-honey at 
12%c. per lb., and one party near here 
sold beautiful comb — at 8c., net 
weight. Hadthere been a full crop the 
world over, these sales would have been 
a precedent, and would have fixed the 
— you and I would have had to take. 

ut the scarcity in the Old World and 
California, as well as the very light 
crops about us, proved our salvation 
from these starvation prices. I am at 
eae § holding four-fifths of my crop 
ill spring. I have sold the culls of my 
crop and some odd-sized frames, and so 
far have realized 18%¢c. per lb. above all 
expenses. Extracted does not goabove 
10(@1216c. per |b. by the barrel, according 
tograde. Comb honey production pays 
best, by all odds, this season. 


Dried apples, prunes, and many other 
kinds of sour sauce having more than 
doubled in Bes lately, attention has 
been turned toward ‘‘sweet sauce.” 
Sugars, butter, &c., being higher, hone 
must advance—it is advancing. Wit 
les management on the part of the 
10ney producers of to-day, we may look 
for good prices for honey raised during 
1880. Though I deal in a my 
whole soul and interest is with the pro- 
ducers (of whom I am one), and that 

ou may obtain large crops, and that 
armers, carpenters and blacksmiths 
will also do first rate at their legitimate 
neg is the earnest desire of your 
ellow bee-keeper, JAMES HEDDON. 


P. S.—I hope there is no supply dealer 

peor’ whose goods are so non-useful 

hat he must create a raw apiarist in 
order to find a customer. J. H. 


Erastus Weeks, of Jackson, said he 

felt inadequate to the comprehension of 
so vast a question; but he would say 
that while prices have had a downward 
tendency for the last few —_— still, 
with his present facilities and knowledge 
his profits were better than formerly. 
He regarded the present outlook as en- 
couraging to those who were masters of © 
their business and had such pasture and 
capital as the successful prosecution of 
‘any business required. Many of the 
farmers had lost their bees and the low 
price of honey would do much to pre- 
vent men without experience and capi- 
tal from further investment. He was 
convinced that nothing but the stern 
hand of Providence could stay the ad- 
vance of progressive apiculture. 


S. C. Perry, Lansing, regarded the 
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industry as in a healthy condition when 
compared with other pursuits. 

C. B. Smith, Leshe, thought bee- 
keeping no more uncertain than raising 
wheat or stock. 


Do Bees Winter best ) Crowdedion a few 
Combs in a Roomy Hive? 
The Secretary read two essays on the 
above subject; the first, from Rev. A. 
Salisbury, Camargo, Ili.,as follows: 


The question: ‘* Do bees winter bet- 
ter crowded on a few combs, or in a 
roomy hive ?”? should be answered in 
the affirmative. Bees winter better on 
afew combs, than many. Where they 
spread out all over the hive they largely 
lose the effect of the animal heat upon 
one another, small groups in the ex- 
treme part of the hive are lost the first 
cold night that the mercury sinks 10° 
below freezing. There is no settled 
rule as to the correct number of frames 
that a colony of bees should have when 
put into winter quarters. The number 
must vary in proportion to the size of 
the colony. In a small, or medium-sized 
nucleus, three frames of honey, hung 
in the center of a standard hive, one 
inch between the combs, allowing the 
bees to cluster on the center combs, and 
then placed in a good warm cellar with 
a temperature of 45° or 50°—success is 
almost certain. No cushion is ever 
needed in .a good cellar. Small colo- 
nies must have a warmer temperature 
than large ones. A few frames should 
never be placed in a 
small hive, just large enough to hol 
the frames. The vapor arising from 
the bees, that should condense remotely 
on the outer walls of the hive, is con- 
fined among the bees, unless well 
cushioned, and cushions are necessary 
only to correct blunders already made. 

In proportion as bees live through 
the winter in a damp, cold hive, dysen- 
tery and spring dwindling isa legitimate 
result. I have 100 fine tested queens 
for early spring use—bees with queen, 
on from 3 to 4 frames, hung in the cen- 
ter of a standard hive, and in winter 
quarters, and results will be no doubt 
as heretofore, satisfactory. 


From R. M. Argo, Lowell, Ky.: 


The above question will only admit of 
a conditional answer. If the question 
had been ‘‘ will bees winter better in 
small than large hives?’ from 20 years ex- 

rience I would say that they will win- 

r better in small hives. An average 
colony of bees crowded on a few combs 
with sealed honey on the top and ends 
of each comb, with the brood-nest, or 
lower part of the center of the frames, 
empty, and with winter passages cut 


through each comb, will winter far 
better than in a large and roomy hive; 
but, if the large and roomy hive should 
be very tight, admitting of no upward 
ventilation, and filled with combs at 
least 3 years old, with sealed a 
the lower part where the bees cluster 
should be empty, and sufficiently so for 
a large cluster, they will winter about 
as well as in a small hive. The hive 
being full of sealed honey above and 
around, the cluster will form what is 
almost equal to dead-air spaces. If 
crowded on a few combs in a large hive 
with open space either at the side or 
above, they will hardly winter at all; 
but if these few combs with the above 
conditions are placed in the center of a 
large hive, with a partition board at 
each side and a cloth spread over the top 
of the frames, and the empty space on 
the sides and above filled with dry straw, 
fine hay or chaff, they cannot be wintered 
better, either in cellar or on their sum- 
mer stands. This is equal to wintering 
in a straw hive and I have found it to 
excel packing the hives in straw on 
their winter stands. I must be under- 
stood as speaking of wintering on sum- 
mer stands as I have never tried cellar 
wintering. 

I have successfully wintered four 
colonies for the past 8 or 9 years in a 
large double-floored and double-walled 
box 2 feet deep; the top being also 
double-walled. These colonies remain 
there the year round, and I wish I had 
my whole apiary in such boxes. 

** Will the nativesor the Italians win- 
ter the best without protection or feed- 
ing in the fall ?” 

This question was answered emphati- 
cally in favor of the Italians in 1868, 
the worst honey year I ever experi- 
enced, except the present. Now, I 
wish all to take an impartial survey 
during the coming winter and report at 
the next meeting. From a close in- 
spection of bees in my neighborhood 
during the last 6 weeks, I predict that 
where no feeding was done no natives 
will be alive in April. As my neigh- 
bors are not feeding their bees, I antici- 
pate a splendid opportunity for rear- 
ing pure queens next season with no 
native drones within 10 miles. I pur- 
chased 4 colonies of black bees last sea- 
son and Italianized three, forgettin 
one, and that one had not a pound 0 
honey a month ago. I united the bees 
with an Italiancolony. I had 41 colonies 
at home and 14 in the country, which 
I have reduced to 54 as '§* up for win- 
ter. I had to feed about half of them; 
those that needed none were generally 
the purest colonies. Some years the 


blacks will do as well as the Italians 
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and by being assisted, will winter bet- 
ter; but such years as this, is the time 
to make a fair test. Many may differ 
with me, but I would like them to re- 
port briefly their experience and obser- 
vation, in the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL, next spring. 

Bees are on the wing to-day (Dec. 
2d,) and have been almost every day up 
+ te time, here in the center of the 


Mr. Perry said he found bees to win- 
ter best on a few frames with chaff 
cushions taking the place of the combs 
removed. 

The President had found very little 
difference in his opinion. 


The sense of the Convention was that 
bees were likely to winter well with 
proper care. 


House Apiaries and Cellar Wintering. 


The Secretary read the following 
essay : 

**Do house apiaries winter bees as 
well as cellars? I think not. House 
apiaries, I much improved 
since I used one. Nineteen years have 
elapsed since I abandoned the house 
apiary. Twenty-one years ago last 
spring, I built the first house apiary I 
ever saw, or heard of. It was so con- 
structed as to hold 56 hives of bees; 
it was 82 feet long, and 10 wide, witha 
‘7 foot story ; the lumber dressed, and it 
was well painted. I used it 2 years and 
then abandoned it as a house apiary, 
and fitted it up for a honey house, and 
still use it as such. 

It seemed to be defective in several 
particulars: First, the bees were too 
cold in severe cold weather; the wall 
being only single. Second. It seemed 
to be too cool in early — to facila- 
tate brood-rearing, as rapi ily as colo~ 
nies in the open air that received the 
rays of the sun on fine days. Third. 
The worst of all were its summer 
defects. The first colonies that filled 
their hives with bees clustered on the 
wall of the house, the bees from ad- 
jacent hives, on their return from the 
fields would light upon the clustering 
bees, on the wall, and one colony grew 
too strong, while others became weaker. 

My experience in cellar winterin 
dates back only 15 years. During tha 
period, the average number of colonies 
jis into winter quarters, I suppose, has 

een about 150 per annum. The loss 
has been so slight, up the present, with 
all that were in a fair condition for 
winter and put up at the right time 
(Nov.) and taken out at the breaking 


up.of winter, that I feel perfectly satis- 
fied. Last spring I lost about 50 out of 


285 colonies, by spring dwindling. These 
were, with others under the care of a 
hand 6 miles from my house, they were 
left out until the coldest weather in 
January aud then were brought home 
on the snow, and put intothe cellar, full 
of ice, which ran out in streams of 
water as it melted. Life was shortened 
by a cold damp hive for the balance of 
the}winter, the old bees disappeard be- 
fore young ones were reared to take 
their place. Three things must be ob- 
served in the successful wintering of 
bees: Food, heat and air. The great 
epidemic (bee cholera, or dysentery) is 
doubtless produced in the absence of a 
proper amount of heat, but never in 
the heat of summer. 
A. SALISBURY. 


Mr. Perry, said he was troubled about 
transferring bees and buying wax, but 
found that cellar wintering, last season, 
furnished more wax than all other 
methods combined. 

Mr. Martin, Hesperia, lost 80 out of 
100 colonies last season. They were 
wintered in the cellar, but dwindled in 


April. 

Mr. Easton, Albion, had kept bees 40 

ears, but had used modern hives only 
3 years. He thought chaff packing 
preferable, and wintered in that manner 
54 out of 55 colonies, last season, and 
has 100 in chaff now, and expects to 
safely winter them. j 

Mr. C. B. Smith fayored using chaff. 

Mr. Perry said wherever he had found 
an apiary where bees were wintered in 
chaff, he never found wax for sale. 

President Stevenson, had used chaff 
4 years and and had lost only 5 colonies. 

J. H. Robertson, Pewamo, had win- 
tered for years in a cellar, and believed 
it to be the safest, cheapest and best 
means now known for wintering bees. 
One winter water stood in his cellar 
more than a foot deep and his bees 
never wintered better. He took no 
stock in the theory that damp cellars 
would not winter bees. One of his 
neighbors, S. K. Marsh, wintered 80 
colonies without loss with 2 feet of 
water in his cellar all the winter. 

J. Butler & Son, Jackson, gave their 
method of wintering in chaff for the ~ 
last 10 years. Their experience shows 
that they have wintered almost without 
loss during all the winter trials of the 
last decade. They said they would not 
take the best house apiary, winter de- 
pository or cellar, ever made, as a 
to winter bees in. 

Mr. Robertson, remarked that the 
chaff hives of his neighborhood were 
mostly of the common type, and they 
had been essentially a failure in winter- 
ing bees 


Mr. Hanchet, Leslie, said he had used 
chaff exclusively, but now had some in 
chaff and some in the cellar. 

John H. Van Ness reported that he 
put all his hives of bees together and 

acked straw all around, above and be- 
ow them about a foot cay 8 and there 
was not a dead bee in the hives in the 
spring. His bees were all through 
swarming by the time others that had 
been wintered out of doors had com- 
menced to swarm. 

Atthis juncture Mr. O. J. Hethering- 
ton, who had been to the depot to escort 
Mr. T. G. Newman to the hall, entered 
with the distinguished visitor and 
honorary member. After a _ hearty 
hand-shaking from his numerous ac- 
quaintances, the President formally 
presented the jolly, world-renowned 
editor of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
to one of the largest gatherings of 

ractical bee-keepers every assembled 
in Michigan. He made a few happy 
remarks which were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. He said he was glad to meet 
with an Association, whose reputation 
was world wide. In Europe as well as 
America, the Michigan Convention had 
a distinguished reputation. 
The Best Bees. 

The topic ‘‘Can America breed the 
best bees, or must bee-keepers continue 
to import?’ was enlarged so as to 
embrace the next topic, viz.: 
effects of close breeding.” 

Mr. Robertson, said the Italians were 


a great improvement and he believed | 


America could sustain their reputation. 
There were so many black bees, it was 
difficult to keep an apiary pure, but he 


thought from what he had seen of the | 


past season’s operations, that black bees 
would be less in number and less 
troublesome next spring. 

Mr. T. G. Newman, stated that he 
took American bees to Italy and they 
were pronounced by experts more beau- 
tiful than they had everseen before. Mr. 
Newman sai 
to Americians breeding the best bees. 
Her progressive bee-keepers would 
never remain in the back ground with 
an enterprize in which the whole world 
was interested. Much had been said 


about ‘‘ the coming bee,” and “‘ the next | 


rogressive step”’’ in the production of 
‘the bee of the future,” but he thought 
“the finger of destiny ” was pointing to 
apis Americana, as the one that would 
satisfy the expectations of those that 
were onging or the best race of bees. 
He did not know but that the Cyprian 
race would form an important part in 
its production, but whatever it was, the 
coming bee, when produced, would be 
strictly American. He was asked about 


“The | 


that he had no doubts as | 


the ne temper of bees, and 
remarked that it was generally admitted 
that Italians were best natured; after 
them pure blacks, and that hybrids 
were usually the least tractable. The 
numerous cases of fatal stinging of 
careless and ignorant people and horses, 
induced him to say that no one was 
justified in keeping bees without always 

aving at command the means of con- 
trolling them. Smoke would control 
the most viscious hybrids, if applied 
promptly and in abundance. Any good 
smoker would answer—but he recom- 
mended the Bingham Bee Smoker, as 
the best yet produced. 

Mr. J. L. Curtis, of Grand Rapids, 
favored the Italians and believed they 
could be improved by selection and 
careful breeding. 

Mr. J. H. Robertson wanted as pure 
Italians as he could find. 

Mr. Butler said that if he was to send 
comb honey to the Centennial, he should 
have black bees do the work; he 
believed they made the prettiest comb, 
but Italians take the best care of their 
homes. 

Mr. Geo. Stray had 50 colonies of 
Italians and 100 of blacks last winter. 
The Italians died, and the blacks all 
wintered finely. 

Dr. C. F. Ashley, Ypsilanti, expected 
America to hold her own and breed the 
| best bees. Prof. Hasbrouck had demon- 
| strated that both queens and drones 
| could be selected and as in other stock 
| the males determine the progeny; he 
regarded the drone as a mighty factor 
in the improvement of the honey-bee 
and believed America could and would 
produce the best bees. 
| Mr. Newman said that if careless 
_ breeding was to be continued we must 
| also continue to import. But if we 
_ breed from the best, under the best 
conditions, improvement is absolutely 
certain. 

Mr. O. J. Hetherington, of East Sagi- 
naw, said Dr. Whiting removed black 
larve from queen-celis and substituted 
Italian and obtained splendid queens. 

Mr. J. H. Townley, of Tompkins, se- 
lected his cells and queens by letting 
the bees swarm naturally. In that way 
he ovtained the best, every time. 

Mr. Prentiss, of Ohio, remarked that 
to improve our bees we must select from 
| those which fill their hives with combs, 
honey and brood, the quickest. 

Mr. T. F. Bingham then read the fol- 
lowing essay on: 


Close Breeding not Detrimental to Insects. 

In the absence of evidence to the 
contrary I shall assume that all insects 
dwelling in families like ants, whose 


| 
| 
| 


lives are necessarily circumscribed do 
mate closely. A careful examination 
of any of the numerous families of 
ants will justify the belief that they 
have not deteriorated and that they are 
the same strong, industrious and orderly 


insects of which Solomon said: ‘‘ Go 
to the ant thou sluggard ; consider her 
ways and be wise.’ 

rom the fact that wasps and hornets 
only a few days or weeks old, lay eg 
when from any cause their nest is 
deprived of the old mother, is it not 
reasonable to infer that they too mate 
closely ? 

This probable close mating holds true 
of many of the birds and wild animals. 
One of which, our domestic pigeon 
when raised from single pairs, will not 
usually mate at all, if only one of the 
eggs of a litter hatches and only one 
bird matures. 

It is also well known among pigeon 
hunters, who keep birds for decoy pur- 
poses, that the females will lay eggs in 
confinement which do not hatch, though 
males are confined in the same cage 
with them. From this it may be in- 
ferred that birds laying only two eggs 
in one litter, hatch mates, and if not so 
mated will not as a rule mate at all. 
No one who has observed the great 
strength and wonderful beauty of the 
different varieties of domestic pigeons 
would for a moment believe that they 
had suffered from close breeding, or that 
the dove Noah sent from the ark in 
pursuit of land, surpassed in strength, 
symmetry and beauty the wonderful 

oves of to-day. 

From the fact that our best bees come 
from circumscribed limits, it is reason- 
able to infer that these best bees have 
not suffered from close breeding, but 
on the contrary have become what they 
are, by close breeding ! ’ 
_ Assuming, then, that the close breed- 
ing of insects is not detrimental, but 
beneficial, and absolutely necessary in 
the production of fixed types, it is easy 
to see that any skilful apiarist may, 
by careful selection and close breeding, 
readily produce in his own apiaries a 
comparatively fixed race of bees, pal 
sessing those peculiar virtues which as 
a specialist he most desires. 

T. F. BINGHAM. 

Mr. Bingham then stated that in the 
North American Convention at Chicago, 
Mr. E. J. Oatman, of Dundee, IIl., stated 
that he had made marked success in 
breeding out the swarming instinct by 
breeding only from those colonies, 
which under ordinary circumstances 
showed no disposition toswarm. What- 
ever a specialist might wish to obtain, 
seemed quite within his easy reach; 


whether non-swarming, honey gath- 
erers, non-stinging, hardy winterers, 
comb builders or bees of fancy color. 
The tendency to sport or —e make the 
Italian bee especially ada to special 
improvement. The Italian bees are 
undoubtedly hybrids, and the best evi- 
dence is found in the fact that they will 
not duplicate themselves. I would ad- 
monish all to make their bees just as 
they desire and to try to make them as 
famous, by judicious, close breeding, as 
Hammond has made his American 
merino sheep. 


Best Paying Method of Securing Honey. 

Mr. Newman, stated that single-comb 
sections sold the most readily and ata 
much higher price. Extracted sold best 
in small packages, such as kegs, cans, 
jars, &c., and brought a higher price 
than when put - in large barrels. 

Mr. waa bee 1e could get more from 
his apiary by getting his honey in small 
sections, he could get nearly as much 
honey as with the extractor; it was of 
more ready sale and better price. 

Pres. Stevenson also favored sections. 
He could sell any quantity at good 

rices, but had little demand for ex- 

racted honey. 

Mr. Newman said the low prices of 
last season had stimulated the market 
and brought honey to the front and 
people would have it, if it was put up 
in desirable packages. 

Mr. Hetherington said he took nearly 
all his honey in prize sections. Only 
extracted to give the queen room. 

Mr. Townley thought he could get 
more money with the extractor. 


MORNING SESSION—DEc. 11. 


Pres. Stevenson having been called 
away, Mr. Erastus Weeks, of Jackson, 
was chosen President pro tem. He an- 
nounced that the next business in order 
was the election of officers for the en- 
suing year and the selection of the 
next time and place of — 

The following officers were elected : 
Hon. A. B. Cheney. Sparta Center, President. 
Dr. C. F. Ashley, Ypsilanti, Ist Vice President. 
Geo. L. Perry, Lansing, 2d Vice President. 

T. F. Bingham, Otsgo. Secretary. 

O. J. Hetherington, East Saginaw, Treasurer. 

Lansing was selected as the next 
ane of meeting and Dec. 8, 1880, as the 

ime. 

Prof. A. J. Cook, 8. C. Perry and 
Daniel Stevens, of Lansing, were ap- 
pointed the committee of arrangements. 

A committee on Resolutions were 
then appointed, consisting of T. G. 
Newman, O. J. Hetherington and 8S. C. 
Perry, who after retiring reported reso- 
lutions expressing the gratitude of the 
Convention to the City of Jackson, for 


| 


its hospitality and the invitation sent 
to the members to visit the State Insti- 
tutions, and also for the free use of the 
court room; to Erastus Weeks for his 
disinterested labors in arranging for 
hospitable entertainment. 


Bee-Keeping in Northern Michigan. 


The reports of two members of the 
committee appointed at the last meet- 
ing regarding Northern ae as a 
location for bees were then read: 


Mr. PRESIDENT.—In regard to bee- 
keeping in Northern Michigan, my own 
observation do not extend much north 
of this county (Morttcalm). There are 

ood locations in this county for bee- 

eeping, and a number have made quite 
a success of it. It has been very dry 
here this summer, so of course. bees 
did not do very well. Some increased 
in the ratio of from one to three. 
Where they increased that much, I 
think there are many colonies that did 
not store enough honey, and that they 
are too weak to winter well. 

One man told me that he started, last 
spring with 18 colonies, 1 of them was 
queenless. He obtained 1,500 lbs. of 
extracted honey and increased to 60. I 
have areportfrom N.S. Graham, Esq., 
living on the north line of Osceola Co., 
just south of the belt of pine, skirting 
Clam river. He thinks that section is 
admirably adapted to apiculture. and 
that Italian bees will do well there. 
For pasturage there is maple, basswood, 
alder, raspberries, kanker-wood, fire- 
weed, and other wild flowers in great 
abundance. They quan- 
tity of honey from the fire-weed, which 
extends for miles. Where the pine has 
been cut the low marshy land is covered 
with flowers that bloom till late in the 
fall. He thinks bees do best there in 
the fall. They increase so fast that they 
will soon have more bees than pasturage, 
and they will have to divide into dif- 
ferent apiaries. It is a fine farmin 
country and honey plants may be caleed 
if necessary. One year ago last spring 
he started with one strong colony and 
another weak one ; he increased to nine 
strong ones. This summer each 
one swarmed three times and now their 
hives are full of honey for winter. He 
thinks if there is a failure anywhere, it 
will be in wintering. But if they are 
properly prepared and given the right 
care, they can be wintered as well as in 
other localities. He winters in a dry 
cellar ; has a pipe running through the 
floor, connected with stove pipe above. 

We winter ours on summer stands in 
boxes packed with wheat chaff ; but to 
make a success of bee-keeping, in 
northern Michigan as well as elsewhere, 


one must know what to do, and do it at 
the proper time. 

I regret that I cannot be with you at 
the meeting. I hope you will have a 
very interesting time. 

LAWRENCE C. LINCOLN. 


Mr. Geo. E. Steele, of Elk Rapids, 
Mich., reported as follows : 


Mr. PRESIDENT,—At the last meet- 
ing of the Association in Grand Rap- 
ids, Messrs. L. C. Lincoln, of Green- 
ville, Henry Palmer, of Hart, and my-. 
self, were appointed a committee to 
per facts as to the probabilities of 

orthern Michigan for 
tion. Just what is meant by ‘‘ Northern 
Michigan ” is not certain, but if Mont- 
calm and Oceana counties are not far 
enough north, surely Antrim county 
must be. The earliest settlements in 
this region bordering Grand Traverse 
and Little Traverse Bays, were made at 
Little Traverse, Charlevoix, Old Mis- 
sion, Elk Rapids, Northport and Tra- 
verse City, consequently it is in the vi- 
cinity of these villiages that we must 
look for the earliest importations of 
bees; and should expect them to be 
foremost in providing cultivated forage 

lants. We are not informed as to the 

rst bees kept in that region, but the 
last 10 years would certainly include 
most of them; even now they are rare 
tenants on our most cultivated farms. 
Farmers would as often think of bring- 
ing home from town a pound of candy 
for their children than a pound of 
delicious honey. Honey, you know, is 
only for sick folks to take medicine in ! 
Candy is made in Chicago of sugar, 
flour and poison, and is brought a lon 
ways, and we often prize things accord- 
ing to the number of miles they have 
traveled. 

On inquiring of two persons who were 
probably the first to keep bees here, I 
find that after two seasons of reason- 
able success in box hives, the country 
then being almost a wilderness, one put 
his bees in a cellar to winter, when the 
cellar was half full of water; in the 
spring his bees proved to be r sail- 
ors and gave up the ghost; the other 
tried wintering out of doors with no 
kind of packing or absorbents ; the snow 
that winter was three feet deep, ice 
filled the entrances, and the bees went 
to another clime. 

In most cases where a hive of bees 
has been obtained, they have been left 
to care for themselves ; the farmer being” 
too much “drove” with work, as he 
thought, to care for them except in 
swarming time; andalways laying down 
the axiom that ‘‘ bees are dangerous. 
things.” 


46 alts: 


Some I know, are now keeping bees 
according to the mostapproved methods 
in Benzie, Grand Traverse, Leelenaw, 


Antrim, Charlevoix and Emmett coun- 
ties, and with as much success as is 
usual in any part of the State, judging 
from reports. All of these, and others 
of the northern counties, have on their 
best farming lands a large amount of 
sugar maple, elm and basswood, the lat- 
ter bloomed this year from July 13 to 
29th, inclusive—17 days. On all of our 
best farming land also the white clover, 
in its season, is a rich carpet of bloom. 

The raspberry and blackberry thrive 
almost everywhere, even on very light 
sandy lands, especially in old choppings 
and burnings; and the golden rod is 
very abundant along old fence-lines and 
in low moist places. Buckwheat is 
much cultivated, but is mostly raised by 
the newer settlers ; its late sowing being 
favorable to late clearing. 

I have visited Mr. James Williams, in 
the township of Banks, who ea his 
first colony, a weak one, April 1, 1878 


and commenced without any ractical 
knowledge of bees. He took a bee 
paper, studied and rsevered. His 


first swarm came off July 8, then fol- 
lowed 3 after-swarms Ju y 19, 23 and 
August 22. He took 50 lbs. of comb 
honey, and packed his 5 colonies in 
rough boxes with 6 inches of chaff 
around them, for winter. On April 1, 
1879, they were all in good condition, 
and he bought 1 more, making 6. First 
swarm he obtained June 9; the last 
July 12; giving him then 22 to winter. 
They are all in good condition, packed 
in 5 inches of chaff, on their summer 
stands, and, when I saw them, the 
brood-frames were well filled out, the 
faces being almost perfectly straight. 
He has an extractor, and has taken 200 
lbs. of clover, 400 lbs. of basswood, and- 
100 Ibs. of fall honey. Uses Simplicity 
hives with Langstrothframes. By dip- 
ping a cold saw plate in melted wax, he 

ad improvised a thin, perfectly flat 
foundation, which the bees built out 
with good regularity—better so, than 
none at all. 

Mr. Cook, of Kearney, brought in a 
colony last rapes His place is a new 
clearing in the wilderness. This colon 
gave 7 swarms during the season; all 
are well — for the winter, and he 
has a little honey for the family. 


April 20, 1878. I brought home 2 colo- 
nies in movable frames, a distance of 
46 miles. I had not, then, looked in- 
side the hives nor did I know anything 
of bee-culture, except by some reading 
in the agricultural journals. They 
proved to be good hybrids, and had been 
allowed their own way, filling in about 


of dronecomb. I transferred, united, 
Italianized, and made 
troth hives and frames. accidentally 
killed a queen, and secured a youn 
virgin queen late, to take her place, an 
this colony wintered its drones. i ob- 
tained 300 lbs. of comb honey; I went 
into quarters with 5 colonies after 
uniting 2, one of which had lost its 
ueen in her flight. and the other was 
the colony with the late virgin queen. 
They came through the winter in good 
order. The upper story was filled with 
chaff, and bundles of straw all around 
them. The snow covered them much 
of the time. The clear gain of the first 
season’s venture was $75.24, after pay- 
ing all expenses, including two bee- 
 mapeneng but not including my own 
ime nor that of my wife, who has been 
an able assistant. 

The present season has not met my 
expectations, for no fall honey was 
taken ; but I do not make so discourag- 
ing areport as some. I started with 5 
colonies (I having a queen), 
the latter colony refused all my assis 
ance towards poy | her, and was 
= worthless during the season. On 

une 8, I received 4 colonies of nice 
Italians from Mr. James Heddon, of 
Dowagiac, and by a mistake after et 
left his hands, I did not get them ti 
they had been on the road in the hottest 
of weather two weeks, losing the same 
as one swarm each, these recovered and 
increased well, but made little surplus. 
I lost 2 large swarms after hiving them 
on frames of unsealed brood ; I sold 1, 
which afterward made 2 more, and have 
51 strong colonies, with plenty of stores, 
wintering on their summer stands, 
packed in rough boxes and straw, with 
chaff in upper story. 

I obtained 450 lbs. of honey, mostly 
comb, and all but about 50 lbs. from the 
4 wintered over. There are several 
bee-keepers in the counties named who 
had from 60 to 125 colonies last spring, 
whose reports I am not able to get. 
Bees generally wintered well here last 
year. Snow is a good protection. 

I have a little incident showing the 
affection of the little creatures. hen 
I bought my first colonies of bees, the 
seller could not tell the age of the 
queens, but this summer as I was stand- 
ing close by the entrance of a hive hav- 
ing one of them, the bees brought out 
the queen, as she proved to be an aged 
one, but instead of biting and balling 
her, were standing close around licking 
her ; while this performance was going 
on, she expired. I put her in a queen 
cage till the next day, when I placed 
her at the entrance, and the same cere- 
mony was again gone through with. On 


examination, I found they had a queen 
to take her place. 

Let me close this imperfect report b 
expressing the hope that if friend Hed- 
don ge ts the situation of Superintendent 


of the National Apiary, at $2,500 per 
ear, which he proposed to locate at 
etoskey, Northern Michigan, may be- 
come famous for its apiculture, and if 
this great project should fail, Mr. Hed- 
don may be able to bear the disappoint- 
ment, and this part of the State, after 
years of recuperation from the misfor- 
une, prove that there is honey in the 
carcass of the lion, if he did not find it 
in Petoskey. 


A vote of thanks to the committee 
was passed for their able report, and 
the report was adopted. 

The following essay by Mr. A. E. 
Wenzel was then read: 


Wintering Bees on the Summer Stand. 


We should ever feel under obligation 
todo our utmost as progressive bee- 
keepers, to advance our mutual inter- 
ests, as in all other relations of life ; the 
result of such unselfish labor to be de- 
termined by the public whose interests 
are intended to be subserved. I infer 
that it is not your society’s intention to 
confine remarks to any particular sub- 
ject, but to have each respective branch 
of the apiarian industry, as one chooses 
to select, brought out for its fuller de- 
velopment. If so,I shall choose formy 
subject the oft repeated theme, ** Win- 
tering Bees upon the Summer Stand,” 
which subject, though threadbare, is 
still unintelligibleto many. Assuming 
that much has been said, too much has 
been interpolated that has no bearing 
directly upon the vital point at issue. 
The errors have been errors of com- 
mission rather than of omission, by gen- 
eralizing upon the whole system, instead 
of confining a subject to special treat- 
ment, and which, otherwise, might 
often deservedly be rebuked by saying 
thereof, ‘‘ It’s talked to death.’ 

To winter bees successfully, it is of 
prime necessity that they be in proper 
condition in the fall, like other stock. 

To winter bees at all, we must assume 
their condition as favorable to be opera- 
ted upon; their position and location to 
be assumed also as the best (or should 
be made so), as suited to one’s necessity 
and convenience; plenty of honey in 
the hives; bees numerous, which indi- 
cates a prolificqueen. Their dwindling 
at times is, unfortunately, caused by 
extraneous conditions, which may be 
assigned to unseasonable molestation 
and sudden unfavorable changes in the 
weather. 

Some people would over-do their pack- 


ing or “ stuffing ;”’ stuff everything full 
where empty space allows, on the top, 
sides and bottom—their limit to the 
same being restricted only by the 
amount of lumber at their disposal. 
Too much packing over the frames, 
without vent, absorbs and retains the 
moisture exhaled from the bees, while 
below the moisture is frequently drawn 
in from without by capillary attraction, 
which moisture in either case has a ten- 
dency to decompose the saturated pack- 
ing, thereby rendering it unfit for the 
purposes designed, if it does not other- 
wise become solid by frost, in which 
state it becomes an element of cold. 

Another fruitful error (one which is a 
crime of commission), is the robbing of 
the bees of their necessary winter stores 
thereby putting them to the necessity of 
seeing how little they can winter upon, 
and consigning them to certain starva- 
tion in case of a backward spring. 

Even molesting combs late in the sea- 
son, for the purposes of examination or 
for perforating holes through the same 
for winter passage-ways to their stores, I 
esteem as a fruitful source of disease, 
by the brood becoming chilled by ex- 
posure, and isturbing other- 
wise the normal condition of things b 
breaking joints and combs, for whic 
the bees have no redress, it being too 
unseasonable for them to make repairs, 
besides it sometimes induces robbing, 
thereby also causing decimation. 

A hive properly packed over the 
brood chamber, I esteem as the only 
essential to safe wintering on the sum- 
mer stands. 

When the side of the hive permits of 
a space by double walls (not particu- 
larly in feet nor inches, as any practical 
small air space that will allow of circu- 
lation of air would appear beneficial), I 
claim from my own long experience, 
formerly with the common box hive 
and more recently with the American 
frame hive, treated as I recommend, that 
side packing is not really essential. 


The new comb-honey racks of the 
period are an excellent arrangement for 
properly packing above the bees, to wit: 
after removing the section boxes, insert 
wire-cloth in their place above and on 
the bottom of the rack; if such racks 
be not used, then by sticks elevate the 
wire-cloth enough to allow a passage for 
the bees underneath it, upon the brood 
frames (a temporary frame surrounding 
the wire-cloth), then cover with a piece 
of common muslin, say 2 feet square, 
upon which chaff, buckwheat hulls 


wheat bran or sawdust, to the depth of 
216 or 3 inches (with the edges of the 
muslin projecting over the top to facili- 
tate removal when desired in the spring), 
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the whole covered by a cap having holes 
144 to 2 inches in diameter cut upon op- 
posite sides, and covered with wire- 
cloth to exclude the vermin. These 
holes allow free evaporation, without a 
circulation of air up through the mass 
of bees from below. The principle 
eliminated is that the moisture exhaled 
by the bees is absorbed and radiated by 
the chaff or other packing, but the heat 
is retained, owing to the 
materal used. The carbonic gases an 
the exhalations of the bees, being 
heavier than air, flow out from the en- 
trance below, and is replaced by pure 
atmosphere. t 

Thus from the foregoing we deduce 
the following conclusions: 

Ist. Weshould not rob bees too close 
at times when they have no chance to 
replace it. 

2d. Do not bore holes through the 
combs for the bees, but let them have a 
— in winter over the top-bars or 

rames, protected by a non-conductor of 
heat, but to be no less an evaporator of 
moisture. 

3d. Only during warm weather in 
winter clear the entrances, which may 
have become partially or wholly closed 
by snow, ice or dead bees. 

4th. Let the bees choose their own 
time for purifying flights, and, if snow 
covers the ground. sprinkle with a little 
straw, chaff, or anything of that nature, 
to afford the bees a better opportunity 
to rise again than from the snow. 

5th. Otherwise, let the bees ‘‘severely 
‘alone ;”’ but see to it that no loose, clat- 
tering boards or covers of hives can 
molest or annoy the bees by jarring the 
hives in stormy weather, when the bees 
are enjoying their wonted winter repose. 

I will sum up by recapitulation : For 
wintering— 

Ist. Have everything done in its 
proper season. 

_2d. Donot dotoo much; but do that 

little well, and disease will be unknown. 
A. E. WENZEL. 

‘Callicoon, N. Y., December, 1879. 


Implements Exhibited. 
Langstroth Hive, &c.—Erastus Weeks, Jackson, 
Michigan. 


Wired and Thin Flat-Bottomed Foundation—J. 
Van Deusen & Sons, Sprout Brook, N. Y. 


Comb Foundation and Sweet Clover seed—S. & G. 
Perry, Lansing, Michigan. 


Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping knives and 
Bingham Smokers—Bingham & Hertherington, Ot- 
~sego, Michigan, 

Letters were received from some 

rominent bee-keepers regretting their 
inability to be present, and wishing the 
Convention ‘ great success.”” Albino 


bees were shown, and the Secretary 
would like to hear from the person who 
sent them ? 


T. F. Sec. 


Breakabean, N. Y., Nov. 13, 1879. 
In the fall of 1878 I wintered 97 colo- 
nies on their summer stands and lost 30 
of them ; 15 in the cellar, loss 5; 30 ina 
bee house, loss 10; 32 in my own hive 
without sawdust or chaff, on their sum- 
mer stands, loss 8. In the season of 
1878 I got 1,000 lbs. of honey from 97 
colonies; in 1879 I got 1,500 lbs. from 
100 colonies. Last fall 50 out of the 97 
were weak, now I have but 1 weak, out 

of 100 colonies. Wo. B. BURGETT. 


Bernardo, Cal., Nov. 17, 1879. 
Our prospects here are very gloomy; 
besides the bad season that we have 
had, the most extensive fires ever known 
have been raging, leaving the country 
for some 75 miles as bare as your hand ; 
it will be 3 years or more before vege- 
tation can be restored. Many have lost 
as high as 50 per cent.; one of my neigh- 
bors, 60 per cent. My loss so far is just 
2744 per cent. Then the colonies being 
so weak for winter, many will yet die. 
We have just hada glorious rain; more 
of it for thus early in the season than 
ever before known ; but for 3daysa gale 
from the desert has been blowing, look- 
ing as if it would drink up every particle 
of moisture. Under the best of cir- 
cumstances you may count on —s 
wonderful for California next year. 
tind my comb foundation does not sag 
near as much here as it does east, an 
can account for it only by the very cool 
nights we have. RuFus MORGAN. 


Nassagaweya, Ont., Dec. 3, 1879. 

My grateful thanks are due to Mr. G. 
M. Doolittle for the appropriate articles 
published during the past year in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. May he 
long be spared to give us regularly his 
practical experience in the manage- 
ment of our bees and care of our honey. 
I have been greatly benefitted by his 
advice in the JOURNAL and also b 
other scientific and common sense arti- 
cles, and in fact I am extremely well 
pleased withthe AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL. I cannot keep bees and do with- 
out it. Right here I must express my 
feelings towards the editor of the 
JOURNAL for his ability to conduct and 
instruct. There is no man that the 
apiarists of this continent ought to be 
more proud of; with him their intersts 
are in safe keeping; and fraud and 
adulteration is denounced by him as it 
should be. Leng may friend Newman 
be spared at the head of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. L. MEAD, 
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Nebo, Ill., Nov. 27, 1879. 
The honey crop was a failure here 
this season. I had 14 colonies last fall ; 
I doubled them up leaving only 7, and 
I fear they have not enough honey to 


winter on. E. F. BOGART. 


Portland, Maine, Dec. 15, 1879. 
Bees did well here till July, when the 
honey yield failed entirely. I winter on 
summer stands, packing with dry leaves, 
and have not lost a colony for two years. 
Jos. A. DIRWANGER. 


Carthage, Ind., Dec. 13, 1879. 
About 14 of a honey crop is all we 
have had this season. We have 147 col- 
onies in the house rather weak in num- 
bers. We are selling extracted honey 
at 15c. per pound; We had about 5,000 
Ibs. P. W. MCFATRIDGE & SON. 


Peoria, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1879. 

I claim that not in any locality has 
comb foundation been experimented 
with to any greater extent than in this 
immediate vicinity. Commencing with 
that first manufactured and sent out by 
John Long and closing the past season’s 
operations with the thin flat-bottomed 
cell, manufactured as the latest im- 

rovement. Wehave thoroughly tested 
its practicability and found that the 
half has not been told. C. R. IsHam. 


Cokato, Minn., Dec. 11, 1879. 
With 19 colonies last spring I obtained 
1,810 lbs. of honey and 21 swarms, be- 
sides getting 80new combs built. I use 
the 14% story American hive. I use top 
boxes and winter in the cellar. I have 
never lost a colony in winter nor by 
“spring dwindling.” Iput my beesinto 
the cellar before it becomes cold, give 
them one winter flight, and do not take 
them out till late in the spring. I ap- 
preciate the BEE JOURNAL 

. LEE. 


Athens, O.. Nov. 10, 1879. 
The past was the poorest seasun here 
for bees and honey that I have known 
for 20 years. There was not a natural 
swarm from 80 colonies, and I got no 
extracted and but very littie comb 
honey, and now bees not far from here 
are ina starving condition. A swarm 
came to my apiary late last night and 
settled on an apple tree. I put them 
into my workshop, and during the night 
they took possession of a quart can 
containing some refuse honey, literally 
eovering it heaping full. It was a 
swarm of black bees ; mine areall good 

Italians in Langstroth hives. 
J. M. HIBBARD, JR. 


Zanesville, O., Nov. 26, 1879. 
The past season has been a poor one 
for bees here. They did not gather 
enough to live on. have 11 colonies. 
of black bees and 2 of Italians. I got 
about 150 lbs. of honey from them but 
had to feed it back in the fall. 
THomAS H. HUNTER. 


Smith’s Grove, Ky., Nov. 25, 1879. 
The honey crop here is very short. 
My bees are packed with leaves and 
chaff, on their summer stands, with 
of bees and stores. After divid- 
ing the honey with poorer colonies, I 
have a nice surplus left over for spring 
feeding ; so that I shall not need sugar 

syrup to feed in the spring. 
N. P. ALLEN. 


Chismville, Ark., Nov. 15, 1879. 
The past season has been the best for 
honey that I have ever seen, but I have 
had very little increase in bees. I have 
some fears that our colonies are too full 
of honey to winter successfully. The 
honey-dew was so plentiful here that it 
killed thousands of trees in the forests. 
It fairly dripped from the leaves. I 
have several trees in my door-yard, and 
my bees awoke me several mornings, 
with their humming before it was fairly 
light, while gathering the honey-dew. 

H. DURHAM. 


Holley, N. Y., Oct. 21, 1879. 

My 3 colonies, I have increased to 4. 
August Ist I purchased a nice Italian 
queen and tried to build up a fifth, but 
the cold and wet weather came on, and 
when I looked for her, she could not be 
found. The cold wet weather continued 
through September, cutting off all 
gathering from fall flowers, until this 
month. I have fed 10 lbs. of sugar to 
make sure of a winter supply ; had my 
bees been able to gather from red clover 
there would have been a large supply, 
as there are fields of it all around us. 
sowed cleome last spring but it did not 
come up; I have sowed more this fall 
and will sow some in the spring ; I have 
scattered some mustard and sweet 
clover seed, let the catnip go to seed, 
and a patch of motherwort has also 
been allowed to grow. The basswood 
seed did not grow, but I will try again 
on that. I have taken a little care to 
extend the holly hocks, so I try to begin 
in a way to do better. I expended $60. 
in my new business; have increased 1 
colony and taken over 100 ibs. of white: 
honey. I can sell all I have, and more 
too, at my own door, at 15c. pat pean 
I have sold enough to pay the interest 


on the investment, besides that we ate 
and gaveaway. My bees go into winter 
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quarters in good condition. As an ex- 
perienced bee-keeper, a few miles south 


of us, has only 40 lbs. of honey from 
each colony ; I think I have done well, 
in this my first lesson; his is the best 
result I have heard of, the season toner | 
oor for honey. I call the ‘ Blesse 
ees”? the poetry, ‘‘Cook’s Manual” 
the study, the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL the daily food, and with these 
shall, if all is well, advance in wisdom 
the coming winter. 
Mrs. A. 8. KEYEs. 


Malta Bend, Mo., Dec. 3, 1879. 
This past season has been the worst I 
ever knew for bees. There are ver 
few but will have to be fed or they will 
starve. E. B. LUMBECK. 


Center Point, Iowa, Nov. 26, 1879. 

I ha d60 colonies of bees last season. 
They all did well, pleasing me so much 
that I intend to go into the business 
more extensively next season. 

D. 8S. Way. 


Ligonier, Ind., Dec. 5, 1879. 

I think the BEE JOURNAL the best 
paper I have seen; I have learned con- 
siderable from it. This has been a poor 
year for surplus. I had 8 colonies last 
spring ; I got 13 swarms from them and 
now have 18 colonies in good condition 
on their summer stands, well supplied 
with honey for the winter. 

A. D. STocKING. 


Beechville, Ill., Dec. 8, 1879. 
Bees have not done well here this 
season, but I can say nothing when I 
see the reports of others. y report 
for 1879 is as follows: Sold honey for 
$30.00; outlay for hives, sections and 
boxes, $37.00; 14 swarms sold, $28.00; 
total, $58.00; profit, $21.00. I shall try 
it again, and expect to be able to make 

a better report next year. 
JOHN BOERSTLER. 


Angola, Ind., Dec. 11, 1879. 

I had 48 colonies one year ago; 21 in 
A. G. Hill’s single-walled hives, 2 in his 
double-walled hive, packed in sawdust, 
according to his theory; I lost one out 
of the 23. I had 18 in the Farmer’s 
hive, packed in sawdust ; I lost 4 out of 
18, and I had 7in Farmer’s hive left on 
the summer stands, I lost 5 out of the 
7. They were all in good condition ex- 
— having too much cider. I have 61 
colonies packed in chaff. I sold 6 colo- 
nies and 1,080 lbs. of comb and 140 lbs. 


of extracted 
M. MACARTNEY. 


Galesburg, Ill., Dec. 2, 1879. 
My bees seem to be carrying a great 
many dead ones out of the hives and 
appear to be cleaning out more than 
usual. The weather being so mild, 1 
still keep my bees out of doors in the 
open air and shall leave them out until 
a greater change takes i ~ in the 

weather. . Brown. 


Chariton, Iowa, Dec. 7, 1879. 
This was a disastrous season for bee- 
keeping. No surplus honey here. 
Many will die unless fed before spring. 
It was a singular season, as all crops 
raised here were oo | good, and 
such seasons are generally good for 
honey, but this was an _ exception. 
Many bee-keepers are anxious to sell 
out. a ctober a gentleman here 
advertised his apiary of 100 colonies 
for sale at auction. The day of sale 
arrived and a number of bee-keepers 
were there to see how they would sell, 
but not a single bidder appeared on the 

ground. JOHN BARFOOT. 


Hastings, Minn., Dec. 4, 1879. 

I have lately visited the apiary of 
John H. Ford. He has over 80colonies, 
and one of the best locations in this 
part of the State. They were strong in 
numbers and had plenty of pony ast 
spring, but he only got about 300 lbs. of 
extracted and 200 lbs. of comb honey in 
sections. This is the best yield I know 
of in thissection. He has been engaged 
in a for over 20 years, and 
says that this has been the poorest sea- 
son he ever experienced. never saw 
a better growth of white clover, but it 
= no honey except a few days in 

une. Alsike clover aud basswood 
were the same. During the first week 
in Sept. of 1878, my bees, increased 
from 5 to 8 lbs. per hive, by weight— 
but this year with, to all appearance 
the same amount of bloom, one gaine 
1 |b. in 2 days, and the others lost some 
% |b. in the same length of time. 
Another bee-keeper here has fed 300 
Ibs. of sugar to his bees this fall to keep 
them from starving. Wo. DYER. 


FRIEND NEWMAN.—Mr. D. A. Jones, 
of Beeton, Ontario, and myself will leave 
for Europe some time this month or 
early next. Sailing from Quebec, we 
will land at Liverpool, then go to Lon- 
don and proceed across Germany to 
Trieste, stopping wherever we can gain 
any information about the much talked 
of Cyprians. At Trieste we will take 
a steamer for Lorie and after our 
arrival there will visit all parts of the 


Island, and selecting the most favorable 
point, establish a queen-rearing apiary. 


Mr. Jones expects to return in the 
spring while I shall probably remain to 


rear and ship queens to him. We go 
over there to sift the whole matter 
thoroughly, and if the excellent things 
our German cousins have said of the 
rene do not hold out, we will let the 
whole matter drop. We have taken no 
orders for queens, nor have we promised 
them to any one, and we do not propose 
to do so, until by our personal experi- 
ence and observation we have learned 
what are the peculiarities of this race. 
FRANK BENTON. 


Bay po Mich. Dee. 21, 1879. 
I have 16 colonies of bees on their 
summer stands, in Langstroth hives, 
packed in sawdust and straw. They 
appear to be doing nicely. I lost 15 
colonies of bees last winter, and also 
all I had the winter before last, but am 
bound to succeed, if I have to buy every 
year. J. M. PARSHALL. 


Williamsville, Mich., Dec. 16, 1879. 
Last year our bees averaged 3 swarms 
and 90 lbs. of honey, while this year 
they have averaged but 2 swarms and 
30 Ibs. of honey, per colony. The bees 
kept breeding until late in October. I 
‘sold 5, united 4, fed afew, then prepared 
48 for winter. I contracted the hive to 
a cubic foot, packed straw in the vacant 
ends and over them in the cap; put the 
weakest and lightest in the cellar ; will 
move them out if they get uneasy. 
: C. F. SMITH, JR. 


Munster, Ill., Dec. 10, 1879. 

Eight years ago when but 13 years of 
age, [found a swarm of black bees in 
an old linden stump on the banks of the 
Vermillion river. I took them out and 
-put them in a box-hive, and from that 
one I have increased to 50, which are 
mostly in movable-frame hives, and 
nearly all Italians. I have lost several 
colonies in winter, and had a few rob- 
bed out. I knowthat I have not hand- 
led my bees as I should, to be profitable, 
and I have not received any profit from 
them; in fact they are debtors to me 
for not less than-$50,in cash, besides my 
labor, but I have a few hives and other 
supplies on hand that are worth some- 
thing. I have my bees all packed in 
chaff, on their summer stands, as if I 
-expected them to come out all right in 
the spring. The honey crop in this 
locality, last season, was an entire fail- 
-ure; I only received a few swarms and 
no honey. I had to feed the youug 
“swarms to prevent them from starvin 
and the young bees died in the com 
with something like foul-brood in some 
respects, but not in all. The appear- 


ance of the cells that contained the dead 
bees was like foul-brood; some of the 
cells were entirely uncapped, and others 
en so, while still others had small 
oles, like pin holes, in them. There 
was no offensive smell in the hive as is 
the case with foul-brood, and instead of 
the young bees turning into a yellow 
tough, bad smelling mass (as mentioned 
by Mr. Muth), they remain white, unless 
they are left in the combs a long time 
and then they turned black and seem to 
dry up in their natural shape; the bees 
always remove them. I put a comb of 
this brood in a strong colony, where 
honey was plenty and they removed 
them in one hour and it left no bad re- 
sults. I found a few cells of this in 
several strong colonies but it disap- 
eared without harm. Is this a kind of 
oul-brood, or was it caused by lack of 
honey ? W. T. HOHENSHELL. 


{It is not foul-brood. Have you not 
opened the hives and stood the frames 
around when it was cool enough to chill 
the brood? It has that appearance. 
Or they may have starved.—ED. ] 


Denver City, Col., Dec. 9, 1879. 
The queen you sent me went to lay- 
ing the next day after I received her, 
and the colony was very strong when 
packed for winter. The bees looked as 
fine asany.I have. I started last | 

with 6 colonies, 4 being very weak. 
increased to 19, and have obtained 600 
lbs. of honey, mostly extracted. Our 
honey season is only about 6 weeks in 

June and July. DAviIp WOLPERT. 


Limerick, Ill., Dee. 9, 1879. 

In the spring of 1878 I sowed the 
Rocky Mountain bee plant seed, and 
waited patiently for it to come up. As 
it did not, I thought it would not do so, 
so I dug it up and planted cucumbers 
and tomatoes. But the next spring, to 
my surprise, the bee plant came up very 
nicely. The fall of 1878 was good for 
honey. I asked bee-men what the bees 
got honey from but they could not tell. 

thought it was from what we call 
black heart; I askedif it would be good 
for bees to winter on and they did not 
know. That year bees went into win- 
ter quarters unusually early, plenty of 
bees and heavy in honey. Continuous 
cold set in about Thanksgiving day ; in 
this condition they formed more damp- 
ness and ice in the hives than common. 
The result was a heavy loss in winter- 
ing, and “spring dwindling.”’ The long 
and severe cold caused them to eat so 
much poor honey without a fly, and that, 
I think, in part, caused the loss, The 


1 


combs appeared effected by it, and were 
brittle, unhealthy and turned black. 
This year, the bees had a flyon Thanks- 
giving at andalsoon Dee. Ist. I hope 
they will be the better for it. I do not 
think colonies half as strong in bees 
now as they were a year ago; some 
think there will be a heavy loss again, 
because of ascarcity of bees. I tried to 
pack the better for it. E. Pickup. 


_ Sumner, Il., Dec. 10, 1879. 
About two-thirds of the bees in this 
locality died last winter, and I think the 
rest of those left unprotected will die 
this winter. I put 57 colonies into win- 
ter quarters last year and lost 6 of them. 
I have fed them nearly all the summer 
and fall to prepare them for winter, and 
united the weak ones, leaving only 22; 
I did not obtain a single pound of sur- 
plus honey, though I gave them good 
careandattention. The wingless queen 
that I mentioned last fall reared nice 
workers, but died in the spring. My 
bees are now packed in chaff, and have 
been provided with sugar for their win- 

ter supply. V. EMERICK. 


Bellwood, Pa., Dec. 15, 1879. 
My bees are in pretty good condition 
for winter. I feared that they would 
not winter well when I packed them 
away, early in November, as the warm 
weather of October gave them an oppor- 
tunity to gather much cider from the 
presses, butas the winter so farafforded 
them frequent opportunities for flying. 
I think they will have this trash all 
worked up, and when winter weather 
sets in, they will have their good gone | 
to work on and we will not have to was 
and scrape our hives next spring from 
the effects of dysentery. I winter on 
summer stands with an outer case 
packed with chaff, and quilt spread on~ 
top of frames, covered with chaff 4 
inches thick. 
FRANK M. GLASGOW. 


Canon City, Col., Dec. 20, 1879. 
On page 72, Vol. 15, I notice an article 
on cleome as a honey plant, in which 
the writer says,in Colorado and in vari- 
ous parts of the Rocky Mountains he 
never saw a bee at work on it. There 
are many strange things in this world, 
but one of the strangest things is, that 
a man with his eyes open should be un- 
able to see a bee at work on cleome. I 
can only account for it on a theory that 
he had paralysis of the optic nerve. In 
this part of the State, it is the chief 
source of supply for our surplus honey. 
The bees gather large quanties of it; it 
is of a light color, and good flavor. 
CHaAs. E. 


PAYABLE STRICTLY IN ADVANCE, 


Single subscription, one year.............-s0006 $1.50 
‘T'wo subscriptions, “ 2.5 
Three subscriptions, “ 3 


Four subscriptions, “ 
Five or more, 


Advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line of Agate space, for each insertion. 
A line will contain abuut eight words; fourteen 
lines vill occupy an inch of space. Advertisements 
must be received by the 20th, t» insure insertion. 

Special Notices 0 cents per line. 

G2 We intend only to advertise for reliable deal- 
ers, who expect to fulfill all their advertised promises. 
Cases of reul imposition will be exposed. 


Remit by express, money-order, registered letter or 
New York or Chicago drafts, payable to our order. 
Do not send checks on local banks, for such cost us 25 
cents each for collecting. 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 

972 & 914 West Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


To Correspondents. 

Our Illustrated Catalogue and Price List will be 
sent free, on application. 

When changing a post-office address, mention the 
old address as well as the new one. 

Constitutions and By-Laws, for loca! Associations, 
$2.00 per 100. The name of the Association printed 
in the blanks for 50 cents extra. 

We do not send goods by C. O. D., unless sufficient 


money is sent with the order to pay express charges 
both ways, in case not taken from express office. 


Strangers wishing to visit our office and Museum 
of Implements for the Apiary, should take the Madi- 
son street-cars (going west). They pass our door. 


In consequence of the dearth of small currency in 
the country, we will receive either 1, 2 or 3 cent 
stamps, for anything desired from this office. We 
cannot use Canadian or other foreign stamps. 


We will send a tested Italian Queen to any one 
sending us FEWE subscribers to the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL with $7.50. The premium Queens will in 
every case be tested, but not sent till after July Ist. 

Club names for the BEE JOURNAL may be sent to 
as many post offices as there are names in the club. 
Additions can be made to clubs at any time at the 
same rate. Specimen copies, Posters, and Illustrated 
Price List sent free upon application, for canvassing. 

Seeds or samples of merchandise can be mailed for 
one cent per ounce, Printed matter one cent for 
every two ounces. These must be tied up; if pasted, 
they are subject to letter postage. Don’t send small 
packages by express, that can just as well be sent by mail. 

Our answer to all who ask credit is this : We sell on 
small margins, and cannot afford to take the risks of 
doing a credit business. If we did such a business, 
we should be obliged to add at least 10 to 20 per cent. 
more to our prices, to make up for those who would 


ever pay, and to pay the expenses of keeping book- 


accounts with our customers—this we know our Cash 
customers would not think to their advantage.— 
This rule we must make general in order not to do 
injustice to any one. The cash system gives all the 
advantage to cash customers, while the credit sys- 
tem works to theirinjury. In justice to all we must 
therefore require Cash with the order. 


Business Matters. 

OUR TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, — 

| 


t Mr. W. P. Henderson, Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn., on Dec. 11, 1879, sent us 
some bloom from the Hawthorn, from 
which the bees were on that day gather- 
ing pollen. 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL and any 
of the following periodicals at the prices quoted in 
the last column of figures. The first column gives 
the regular price of both. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture..................82 50 $2 25 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine......... 50 36200 
Bee-Keepers’ Exchange ........ 2 00 
Bee-Keeper’s Instructor...... 1% 
The tive Bee papers of U.S............... 3 40 


Local Convention Directory. 


1880. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Jan, 13.—N. W. Jil. & 8S. W. Wis., annual, at Davis, Il. 
13.—Indiana State, at Indianapolis, Ind. 
21—Central Ohio, at Chillicothe, O. 

Feb. 2—Southern Michigan, at Battle Creek, Mich. 

3—Fireman’s Hall, Cortland, N. Y. 
1l—Northeastern, at Utica, N. Y. 

Oct. — —National, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
14—Svuthern Kentucky, at Louisville, Ky. 

Dec. 8.—Michigan State, at Lansing, Mich. 

14, 15.—Northern Michigan, at Carson City, Mich. 


&@” In order to have this Table complete, Secreta- 
ries are requested to forward full particulars of time 
and place of future meetings.—ED. 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—White clover, in single-comb sections, 
16@18c.; when with more than one comb in a box, 2c. 
per lb. less. Dark, in the comb, no demand. Ex- 
tracted, 8@10c. 

BEESW AX.—Prime choice yellow, 20@22c; darker 
grades, 1244@lic. 

NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—Best white, in single-comb sections, 16@ 
18e.; fair do., 14@l6e. Larger boxes, 2c. per Ib. less. 
Extracted, 8@lWec. 

BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 25c. 


CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.—White, in single-comb sections, 16@18c. 
It retails very slowly on occount of the increased 
price, which is ubove the views of consumers. The 
extracted sells readily—8@¥c. C. F. MUTH. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—Comb, 15@18c.. Extracted, 10@12c. b. 
The stock is light, as is also the demand. 

STEARNS & SMITH. 


DUNHAM 


COMB FOUNDATION MACHINE. 


Having put in new machinery, I can manufacture 
much cheaper than heretofore, and will give Bee- 
Keepers the benetit of the reduction. I will sell 
strictly first-class machines, of the best workman- 
ship, at the following rates: 


UD inch PON 
9 


4 


co 

I will make a cheaper machine when desired, but 
do not warrant or recommend it. Send for circular, 
and also read the wholly unsolicited editorial on 
Comb Foundation, in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


for August, 1879, paze 340. A machine can be seen 
at said office. I received orders for twelve Machines 


>. A. Jones, of Beeton, Ont., and J. Oatmon & Sons, 


Inventor and sole manufacturer, 
1 MRS. FRANCES DUNHAM, Depere, Wis. 


North-Eastern Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the North-Eastern 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in the City 
Hall, at Utica, N. Y., Feb. llth, 12th and 13th 1880. 

Prices will be awarded for essuys and implements 
of bee-culture, as follows : $5.00 for the best essay— 
subject, The Races of Bees and the different Crosses; 
$6.00 for the best essay—subject, Comb Foundation, 
the various Modes of Manufacture and its Uses; 
$5.00 for the best essay—subject, he Best Mode of 
Increase of Swarms, how far should it be extended, 
and how best prevented? $5.00 for the best Honey 
Extractor ; $1.00 for the best Comb Foundation for 
the brood chamber ; $1.00 forthe best Comb Founda- 
tion for the eee boxes ; $2.00 for the best and 
most practical Bee Smoker; $2.00 forthe best and 
most practical Bee Hive, with the surplus arrange- 
ment and boxes ; $8.00 fur the best display of Apia- 
rian Implements. Every manufacturer of supplies, 
and every inventor of extractors, smokers, comb 
foundation and other apiarian implements, are here- 
by invited to send their articles and compete for 
these prizes. It is especially requested that all arti- 
cles be exhibited in the same shape and form us they 
are made for the trade, and not titted up expressly 
for exhibition. Every article will be arranged so as 
to compare favorably with others on exhibition, and 
we shall endeavor to have «a just and impartial de- 
cision rendered in each and every case. All are in- 
vited to make an effort on the prize essays. 

The following will be the programme in part : 

First day, Feb. 11.—Conventiun called at 1 o’clock 
p. m.; Calling the roll; Secretary’s report ; ‘l'reasu- 
rer’s report; report of standing committees ; essay 
from Mr. A. G. ‘‘hurber—subject, The Future of the 
of the Honey Trade, followed by discussion. 

Evening Session.—Essay from Mr. H. A. Burch— 
subject, A Neglected Field, followed by discussion ; 
essay from Mr. E. H. Wynkoop—subject, Small 
Fruits as a Secondary with Apiculture, followed by 
discussion. 

Second Day, Morning Session.—Convention called 
at 9 o’clock a. m.—Appointing of Committee on Prize 
Essays and Implements on exhibition ; President’s 
address—subject, The Best Mode of Increase of 
Swarms, how far should it be Extended and how best 
Prevented ? followed by prize essays upon sume sub- 
ject and discussion ; essay from Mr. A. F. Moon— 
subject, Improvement of the Itulian Bee, Dollar 
Queens, &c., followed by discussion. * 

Afternoon Session. Receiving members ; eiection 
of officers ; appvinting of committee to take charge 
of question dfawer; reading of prize esaays —sub- 
ject,Comb Foundation, the Various Modes of Man- 
ufacture and its Uses, followed by discussion ; essay 
from sec'y Geo. W. House—subject, Past Events, 
followed by discussion. 

Evening Sessiun.—This session will be spent in ex- 
amining articles on exhibition, and receiving expla- 
nations from exhibitors. 

Third Day, Morning Session.—Convention called at 
9 o’clock a. m.; reading of essays—subject, ‘I'he Races 
of Bees and the Different Crosses, followed by dis- 
cussion ; essay from A. J. King—subject, Manage- 
ment, followed by discussion. 

Afternoon Session.—Report of Committee on Es- 
says and Implements oh Exhibition. and awarding of 
the prizes for same ; report of Committee on Ques- 
tion Drawer : miscellaneous busi ; adjour t 

Those not expecting to be present are invited to 
send questions for the Drawer. 

Essays are expected from prominent apiarists. 

The coming Convention promises to be one of 
the most interesting since the organization of our 
Association. Let everybody attend. 


GEO. W. HOUSE, Sec’y. L. C. Root, Pres’t. 


SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 
Edited by Isaac F. Tillinghast. 

A New Illustrated 24 page Mugazine devoted to the 
Cultivation and Improvement of our American Gar- 
dens. Price only 0 cents per year,and each num- 
ber contains as a supplement a packet of some New, 
Rare, or Novel Flower or Vegetable Seeds. which 
alone are worth more than the subscription price. 
One ree. Address, 

EED-TIME AND HARVEST, La Plume, Pa. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL, 


AND BEE-KEEPER'S ADVISER. 
The British Bee Journalis published monthly at 
$1.75, and contains the best ey mgm information for 


the time being, showing what to do, and when and 
how to do do it. 


Cc. N. ABBOTT, Bee Master, 
School of Apiculture, Fairlawn, Southall, London. 


| 
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would call attention of all desiring supplies for their 
apiaries the coming season, to the fact that they are 
prepared to lead the trade in > 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS, 


Modest and Langstroth Bee Hives, 


Honey Boxes, Sections, &e. 


Wax worked to order on Shares or for Cash. 


Especial mention would be made of the fact that 
we bought 90 IMPORTED QUEENS of MR, 
POMETTA last fall, and have them now winter- 
ing in full colonies, and will be pleased to book orders 
from all desiring a genuine Imported Queen earlier 
in the seaason than can usually be supplied. If you 
do not receive our Price-List by February lst, write 
forit. Address your orders and communications to 


J. OATMAN & SONS, 


Dundee, Kane Co., Ill. 


Our FLAT BOTTOM 
COMB FOUNDATION, 


with high sharp side-walls, 10 to 14 feet 

to the pound, HAS BEEN USED the past 

season in FULL SIZE SHEETS in Surplus 

Boxes, adding LARGELY to the YIELD 

and to MARKET VALUE of the honey. 
The wired foundation does not sag, 

~ and gives general satisfaction. 

Circular and samplos free. 

This foundation is patented, and no infringements 


allowed. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
1-6 Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. ¥. 


Full Colonies of Yellow Bees, in the 
best condition ; honey by the barrel or less. 
1-tf J.M.MARVIN, St. Charles, Kane Co., Lil. 


Foundation Machines, 


For the benefit of bee-culture, I will from this day 
12-inch Machines at $35.00, and the 
at %25.00. The Machine gives full satis- 
faction, and needs no praise. 
send for circular and samples. 
1 JOHN BOURGMEYER, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


BEFORE PURCHASING 


supplies for P pnw apiary, send a postal card with your 
name, and if you will do us the kindness, the names 
of your bee-keeping neighbors, for our illustrated 
catalogue of apiarian supplies of every description, 
sumple section box and comb foundation. We wish 
to present them to srory reader of this Journal, and 
hence offer them FREE. Please send your name 
atonce. Special attention given to rearing Italian 
Queens and Bees. 
{2 The highest price paid for Beeswax. 


1-8 J.C. & H. P. SAYLES, Hartford, Wis. 


5 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, 
The latest, most practical and most fully illustrated 
work published. Price $1.50, muil. 

Smokers, by mail, $1.50 and $1.75, and warranted the 
best in the market. 
— for Greater. giving full index of book and 
illustration of smoker. 
1 L. C. ROOT, Mohawk, N. Y. 


SIXTH VOLUME. 
Every Farmer, Merchant, Argicultural Implement 
Manufacturer, Dealer in ‘Tools and implements, 


Blacksmith, and all others interested in Manufactur- 
ing industries should read the 


FACTORY AND FARM, 


A Wide-awake, Independent, Illustrated 
Journal of American Agricultural Industries, and 
Farm Implement Price List ; each number contain- 
ing one or more eleguntly engraved portraits of 
leading manufacturers of the West, drawn and en- 
graved expressly for the FACTORY AND FAKM, and 
articles from the pens of leading writers on subjects 
of general interest. 


:-O-: 

“Avaluable medium of communication between 
the farmer and manufacturer, and the character of 
its contents plainly indicates the capacity of its 
conductors.”—Chicago Tribune. 

“Is very comprehensive, treating all subjects ina 
brief and pithy manner which directly interersts.”— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“Is full of entertaining and instructive matter, 
illustrated and admirably printed.”— 
Ch aily News. 

“There is nota wide-awake firm in the West which 
cannot peruse it with interest and protit.”— United 
States Review, Philadelphia. 

“Is eprigntly, racy, vigorous, neatly-illustrated 
and well-printed monthly. ‘he editor writes like a 
man having strong convictions, and these he im- 
presses upon his readers.”—Colman’s Rural World. 

‘In its mechanical arrangements and instructive 
table of contents it is worthy of praise.”—Scient 

‘urmer, Bos 

“It is well tilled with sound, practical information.” 
—Watchman, St. Johns, N. B. 

“ Fills a want very generally felt in the West. Its 
editorials are bold, pointed, and bristle with interest- 
ing facts.”—Toronlo Tribune, Ont. 


Subscriptions $2.00 a year. 
Copies ne Year 


10 
Postage Paid. 


FOX, COLE & CO., Publishe 
1,7 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


A NEW SHOP, 
BUT OLD HANDS. 


James Forncrook & Co. have just fitted up a New 
Shop for the manufacture of Bee Hives, Hone 
Sections, &c. Material for the Standard Langstrot! 
Hive Cheaper than the Cheapest. We will muke a 
Specialty of the “ Boss” One-Piece Sections, here- 
tofore called the Lewis Section, this being our own 
Invention. Send for Circular and Price List. 


JAMES FORNCROOK & CO., 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 


The Michigan Homestead. 


A PAPER FOR THE 
Farmer and Family. 


CHEAPEST AND 


Address, MICHIGAN HOMESTEAD, 54 
Bates St., Detroit, Mich. 1-2 


3} Gold, Cr Lace, Perfumed & Chro: Cards, 
62 Gold&Jet lUc.ClintonBros.Clintonville ce 
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My Self-Hiving Apparatus, 


Or, SWARM-CATCHER, 


Is something that bee-keepers the world over have 
long felt the want of. It will hive your bees without 
your attention ; no watchingisnecessary. It is sim- 

le, cheap and effective ; any workman will make 

hem for 25 cents each. Noone can see it without 
being firm inthe belief that it will succeed every 
time. During the first summer, a gentleman after 
seeing it and hearing its operation explained, offered 
$500 for the State right of Mississippi, and _ take it 
without further guarantee ; and Mr. James Heddon, 
a very intelligent and successful bee-keeper of Mich- 
igan, writes me that he will pay $100 for an individual 

gbtto its use when he is sutisfied it will do alll 
claim for it. When your bees show signs of swarm- 
ing, or any time before, all you have to do is to ar- 
range the hive you desire your swarm to occupy, 
apply my apparatus, and the work is done. You can 
then goon about yuur business, and when you return, 
if your bees have swarmed, you will find them in the 
hive you have prepared for them, and working out 
the entrance to the same, while the bees that remain 
with the parent hive will be working out at their 
usual entrance, allas contented as though nothing 
had happened, when the hiving apparatus may be 
removed to your next strongest colony. It will not 
fail one time in one hundred to do all 1 claim for it. 
It has been thoroughly tested for the past two sum- 
mers, and will give perfect satisfaction in every 
instance. For the present I will sell only farm rights. 
If you have 20 colonies or less, send me $6.00, and I 
will send youafarm right and one apparatus, with 
fullinstructions. Special rates with larger bee-keep- 
ers. Send mOney-order payable at Morristown, East 
Tennessee, and order early. 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 
1-tf ‘Tates Springs, East Tenn. 


This remarkable medi- 
cine will Spavins, 
Splint, Curb, Callous, &c. 
or any enlargement, anc 
will remove the bunch 
without blistering or caus- 
ing a sore. No remedy 
ever discovered equals itfor 
certainty of action in stop- 

ping the lameness and re- 
moving the bunch. Price $1.00. Send for illus- 
trated ciccular giving positive proof, and your 
& Snearest agent’saddress. Kendall’s Spav- 

= in Cure is sold by Druggists, or 
Sent by Dr. B. J. Kendall & Co., Enosburg Falls, Vermont. 


THE MARYLAND FARMER, 


A Monthly Magazine devoted to Agriculture, Horti- 
culture and Rural Economy. The oldest Agricultu- 
ra] Journal in Maryland. Terms $1.00 per year, in 
advance. Published by Ezra Whitman, 141 W. Pratt 
street, Baltimore, Md. 

THE MARYLAND FARMER has alarger circula- 
tion, and wil] be read by more Farmers, Planters, 
Merchants, Mechanics, and others interested in Ag- 
riculture, than any other paper which circulates in 
the Middle or Southern States, and therefore is the 
best medium for advertisers who desire to extend 
their sales in this territory. 12-2t 


SECTIONS! SECTIONS ! 


Before ordering supplies elsewhere, send us a3 cent 
stamp for a sample of our beautiful snow-white pop- 
lar Sections, dovetailed or to nail. Yhese are the 
nicest and cheapest sections in the world ; this no 
one willdeny. Bee hives and other supplies made to 
order very cheap. 

lilustrate 


12-3t 


circulars free. 


E, MANUM, 
Bristol, Addison County, Vermont. 
Ses your Name, Postofiice, County 

and State, plainly written on a postal card, 

and we will forward by return mail our L)lustrated 
Catalogue and Price List for 1880. It contains valua- 
ble information for every bee-keeper. It illustrates 
and describes things new and novel, that have never 
before been offered to the public. Write for it now, 
while you think of it; itis worth a thousand times 
what it will cost you. Address. 

SCOVELL & ANDERSON, 
Columbus, Cherokee Co., Kans. 


APIARIAN 


As Cheap as the Cheapest, 


AND 


As Good as the Best! 


434x4% section boxes, per 100, 50c...per 1000. ..5 00 
Good Colomes of Italian Bees, in 8-frame Langstroth 
Hives, in May, $8.00 ; 2 for $15.00; 10 and over, $6.00: 
each ; after may. $1.00 less each colony. T'ake your 

choice at the price. 


Tested Queens, from Imported Mothers, in May ,. 
$0; after May, $2.00. Untested Queens, in May, 
1.50 ; after May, $1.00. 


Ihave had 23 penne experience with bees in Lang- 
stroth hives, and 17 with Italian Bees and have been 
extensively engaged in the bee business for 11 years. 
I have now nearly 700 colonies. Ihave manufactured 
wy Own supplies for a number of years with steam 
power ; though I have been engaged in other pur- 
suits. I now intend to make the bee business and its 
connections a specialty. With my experience, and 
no other business to look after, I think | will be able 
to satisfy my customers in every particular. 


Comb Foundation manufactured by the pound and 
on shares. 

My facilities for shipping are such that orders can 
often be filled the same day they are received. To 
those who may favor me with their patronage, I will 
try and make it a mutual advantage to us both. 

Cash must accompany the order. All my goods 
warranted. 


Cash paid for beeswax. Honey bought and sold. 
G2 Price List FREE. 


I. S. CROWFOOT, 
1-12 Hartford, Wis. 


PURDY’S RECORDER 
Best paper on fruit and flowers. ¢ =~Specimen free. 
Speaks for itself. Address PURDY, ot Palmyra, N. Y. 


SMALLFRUIT, 
‘INSTRUCTOR. 


Tells in plain, simple language how to plant and grow 
all kinds of Small Fruit for home and market; how to 
make a Dry-House ; profits of the business ; sorts, with 
description ; how to market; manures ; crates; differ- 
ent plans for growing ; — and market plans ; soils, 

reparation, etc., etc. pages postpaid for only 25c. 


Postage stamps accepted. Also his Catalogue on 


LLEFRUI 


. Very instructive. FREE TO ALL 
Address PURDY.of Palmyra, New York. 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


EARLY ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Imported and Home-bred. Full Colonies and Nu- 
cleus Colonies. For quality and purity of stock, it. 
cannot be excelled by any in America. 

If you want Queens or Bees, Hives, Extractors, 
Comb Foundation, Smokers, or Bee Fixtures of any 
kind, send for my new Circular. Address, 


DR. J. P. H. BROWN, 
1-6 Augusta, Ga. 


Cyprian and Italian Queens and Nucleli.— 


A Descriptive Price List will be sent free. 
1-8§ JULIUS HOFFMAN, Fort Plain, Mont. Co., N. Y. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


FOR SALE BY 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


972 and 974 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


In the following pages we present our Price List for 1880. The quotations for nearly all the articles 
are much reduced for the coming year, and we ask acareful perusal of this Catalogue before ordering 
supplies. As the prices of some things are now fluctuating very much (tin, for instance), the quotations given 
are subject to change without further notice. 


On all articles quoted by mail, we pay the postage; all others are sent by express or freight, at the expense 
of the purchaser. 


Goods desired to besent by freight, should be ordered from 10 to 20 days before needed for use, according 
to distance from Chicago. 


We do not send goods by C. O. D., unless sufficient money is sent with the order to pay express charges 
both ways, in case not taken from the express office. 


Always write the order for goods on a separate sheet from a private letter or article for publication. Write 
plainly your name, address, and the way goods are to be sent. 


Remit by express, money-order, registered letter or New York or Chicago drafts, payable to our order. Do 
not send checks on local banks, for such cost us 25 cents each for collecting. 


Seeds or samples of merchandise can be mailed for one cent per ounce ; printed matter one cent for every 
two ounces. These must be tied up ; if pasted, they are subject to letter postage. 


In consequence of the dearth of small currency in the country, we will receive either 1, 2 or 3 cent 
stamps, for anything desired from this office. We cannot use Canadian or other foreign stamps. 


We are not interested in the production of anything enumerated in this Catalogue, and recommend no 
article except on real merit. Being located ina great center of commerce, it is sometimes very convenient 
to get guods of different manufacturers al] at one shipment. 


Purchasers may, by the aid of this Catalogue, compare prices, and scan closely the various articles offered,. 
by means of its muny illustrations and descriptions, thus being enabled to select such goods as are desired. It 
is not always that the lowest priced are the cheapest ; often such are proportionately inferior. 


Our answer to all who ask credit is this : We sell on small margins, and cannot afford to take the risks of 
doing a credit business. If we did such a business, we should be obliged to add at least 10 to 20 per cent. more 
to our prices, to make up for those who would never pay, and to pay the expenses of keeping book-accounts 
with our customers—this we know our Cash customers would not think to their advantege. This rule we must 
make general in order not to do injustice to any one. The cash system gives all the advantage to the cash 
customers, while the credit system works to their injury. In justice to all we must therefore require Cash 
with the order. 


Very Truly Yours, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
972 & 974 W. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SAMPLE HIVE—nuiled, not painted. 
(1444x185 inches inside.) 
No. 1.—Brood Chamber, 10 frames, portico, 734 
ch cap—but no surplus arrangement..... $1 25 
No. 2.—Same as No. 1, with Comb-Honey Rack, 
complete 2 
No. 3.—Same as No. 1, but having 20 frames, and 
mb-Honey Rack—complete 3-story hive 2 50 
No. 4.—Brood Chamber, 10 frames, and 7-inch 
story, with 7 cases containing Prize Boxes 
and tin Separators, for surplus Honey, with 
No. 5.—Same as No. 4—but having secona story 
containing 10 extra frames—a complete 


‘No. 6—Brood Chamber, with second story con- 


MATERIAL—cut, ready to nail. 


One story. Two story. 
In lots of 5 each........ No.1, .%......No. 6, $1.25 


100 frames.......... $1 50 | 1000 frames......... $14 00 
5,000 or more frames, per 1,000................50+0+ Rw 


NORTH-STAR BEE HIVE 


oy, 


Sample Hive complete, witno Comb Honey Rack,$3 00 
MATERIAL CUT, READY TO NAIL. . 


as applied to the New Langstroth hive. 
SPERRY & CHANDLER. 


DOOLITTLE’S BEE HIVE. 


= The above engraving shows the Comb Honey Rack 


as used on Hive No.2. It contains 18 Prize Boxes, 
with 5 separators between them (B, B). The wedge 
(A) presses the boxes close together ; by removing it 
any box may be examined, recurned or replaced re 
anempty one. The outer boxes are glassed (C, C, 
when on the hive ; the others are not gl 5 


The above engraving shows the 1-inch second story 


of Hive No. 4, and contains 21 Prize Boxes and 7 Sep- 
arators ; each of the cuses holding 3 prize boxes. 


SAMPLE HIVE—Nailed, not painted. 


No. 2—Same as No. 1, with Comb-Honey Rack, 2? 8 
No. 3—Same as No. 1—but having 20 frames, and 
Comb-Honey Rack—complete 3-story hive.. 3 25 
No. 4—Brood Chamber, 10 frames, and 7-inch 
story, with 7 cases (see cut) containing Prize 
Boxes and tin Separators, with 2-inch cap... 
No. 5—Same as No. 4, but having second story 
containing 10 extra frames—a 3-story hive. 3 25 
No.6—Brood Chamber, with 10-inch second , 
story containing 10 extra frames ...........-+ 2% 
Allthese hives have metal rabbets for frames to 
reston. If painted, add 50 cents per hive. 


MATERIAL—Cut, ready to nail. 


2% 


(1414x1834 in. inside). 
In lots of 5each..... No. 1, $1.25....No. 6, $1.60 


\ 
STANDARD LANGSTROTH HIVE. | NEW LANGSTROTH BEE HIVE, 
IN WITH MANIPULATING SIDE. 
} 
| 
Zag 
This is a combination of the Langstroth and North 
Star Hives, patented by Sperry & Chandler, Minn. 
DSS 
‘e2" If painted, add 50 cents per hive. 
Material for Langstroth Frames. 
Out, ready to nail—(9}4x1754 inches, outside.) 
= 
: 
| 
\y No. 1—Brood Chamber, 10 frames, portico, 7% 
inch cap, but no surplus arrangement....... $1 75 
= | 
We also own the right for the ‘‘ Manipulating Side,” 
Sample, nailed not painted, two-story, with 30 
Prize DOXeS, COMP] Cte $5 
Material, ready to nail, 5 to 10 hives.............. 350 


